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OVERNESSES and -TEACHERS.—Mons. F, 
DE PORQUET, Author of ‘Le Trésor de 1'Ecolier 
Frangais ; or, the Art of Turning English into — at Sight,’ 
informs t ose who are averse to the medium of agents, that he 
keeps a LIST of clever TEAC HERS | ona cxestbent GOVERN. 
ESSES. Attendance from 10 till 4 daily.—All letters, post paid, 
stating qualifications required, attended to. 
ll, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 
J, DUCATION and TRAVELLING in GER- 
MANY.—Dr. MUQUARDT will leave Boulogne sur Mer 
the 15th of September, in order to travel with his Pupils up the 
Khine, spend the winter at Berlin, and in spring 1841, either 
settle at Biberich near Wisbaden, on the Rhine, or, return to 
Boulogne. Expenses for instruction, board and lodging, at the 
rate of 100/. per annum. Parents who should wish their sons to 
accompany Dr. M., will obtain by him ever. a wished 
for. Letters post paid. Till September M. continues to 
receive Pupils at his house. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 

TO ARTISTS, &c.—An EXHIBITION of PICTURES 

in Oil and Water Colours, Specimens of Sculpture and Casts, 

Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions of Modern En- 

gravings, will take place next autumn, to which Works of Art 

are respectfully solicited.—They will be received at the Institu- 
tion from the Ist to the 15th August inclusive. 

Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. 
Kenworthy and Son, carriers, oa from other places by the most 
convenient water conveyance 

With the view of affording every encouragement to artists of 
ability to conteate > this omnis. such \ works as may bea 
credit to their skill, ion of patrons of 
art in this neig aiask the Council ieee been induced to 
offer the following prizes for competition :— 

A prize of fifty pounds, to be awarded to the painter of the 
best picture in the exhibition. 

A prize of the Heywood medal in gold to be given to the artist 
of the best piece of sculpture. 

A prize of the Heywood medal in silver to the artist of the 
best water colour drawing. 

The Council are also formin, a pian. to facilitate the sale of 
pictures. T. W. WINSTANLEY, Hon. Secretary. 

Institution, Mosley-street, May 16, 1840. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 
EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN. The next Exhibition 

will take place on SATURDAY, the 13th of June. Fruit, 
Flowers, or other subjects intended for Exhibition, must be 
delivered at this Office on Friday the 12th, or at the Society’ 
Garden at Turnham Green, before half-past 9 o’cloc k on 
morning of the 13th. Fellows may obtain any number of 
Tickets for the admission of their Friends at this Office, price 
fs.each, The gates will be opened at 1 o'cluck on the da 
Exhibition. All tickets issued at the Garden will be charged 
10s. eac 


21, Regent-street. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, AND PRINTSELLERS, 


N opportunity is now offered to any person ac- 
uainted with the trade, and possessed of. covital, to take 
a SHARE (either one-half or one-third) in an old and flourish- 
ing Establishment, with which is connected the first Circulating 
Library in the country, in one of the largest cities of J La 
dom—the Stock to be taken at a valuation. A 
uired. = ty save useless trouble, it may be as well to cory ‘that 
the Stock, &c. is estimated at about 4,000/.—The Pro: 
wishes to effect this arrangement, as he finds the deman 
increasing business too great for an individual, and is Ft 
that a considerable increase may be expe ected from a qualified 
Partner taking a share in the management.—Apply (if by letter, 
free) to Messrs. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


























Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Mr. SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, on THU RSDAY, May 28, 
0, and following day 

AX, 2 EXTENSIVE COLLECT ION a. EN- 
NGS, DRAWINGS, and COPPERPLA also 

the REMAINDERS of many valuable ILLUSTRATED W WORKS, 
including the STOCK of the late Mr. T AS CLAY, com- 
ising Sporting pabjects of every description Caricatures by 

jilray, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Bunbury, Wood 

a vy Fancy, ‘oat Foreign Costumes—Sets of rewk “books 
—The Remainders of Turner's Views in Yorkshire—Views in 
jouth Wales— Illustrations of the Burmese War— 





North and S 
The Battle of Waterloo; Co 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
*.* Valuations made of Libraries, Printing Establishments, 
Office Furniture, &c. 


ORDER OF MR. L, A. LEWIS’S SALES 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

N MONDAY, 25th, the SCIENTIFIC LIBRA- 
RY ofa GENTLEMAN; including Young's Natural Phi- 
losophy, 2 vols. very scarce— a s Newton, 5 vols.—Philo- 
sophical Transactions, 1828 to 1836—Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
18 vols.—Hutton’s Mathematical Dictionary, 2 vols.—Mrs. So- 
merville on the Mechanism of the Heavens—(Euvres de Vol- 
taire, 75 vols.—CEuvres de Rousseau, 25 vols.—Works by Arnott, 

Borgnis, Dupin, La Place, La Croix, M‘Culloch, Waring, &c. 


On TUESDAY, 26th, VALUABLE BOOKS, 
including Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols. —Encyclo- 
pedia I etropolitana, 20 vols.—Britton’s Antiquities, 10 vols.— 

ugin’s Gothic Architecture, 3 vols.—Shaw's Illustrated Orna- 
ments—Levi's Lingua Sacra, 3 vols. blue morocco— alone’ s 
Supplement to Johnson & Steevens’s Shakspeare—Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom,8 vols.—Fox's Speeches,6 vols. ep Medical Books,&c. 


On THURSDAY, 28th, and following day, 
BOOKS, &c., including the STOCK of the late Mr. WALTER 
Row, the Engraved Copperplates to Astle on the Origin and 

‘ogress of Writing—The ‘limes Newspaper, 1819 to 1834— 
Hodge's = - Views in India, 15 co ey 's Cigeuieies, 
2 vols.—Dr oe 's Yote 75 Sir Walter Scott, 18 vols.—Monthly 

eview, 183 vols.—Novels 
125, Fleet-street, May 22, 1840, 








ORMEROD’S CHESHIRE, CRESY’S BRIDGES, ETC. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will Sell by Auction, at his 
Hou 420, Tieet-strset, on MONDAY, June 1, the Entire 
Copyri a with all the Engraved Plates an Woodcuts, to 
ORMEROD’S Hep et OF CHESHIRE, : 3 vols, ove nat born 


TILDING, and ON THE EQUILIBR TUM OF 
ARCHES, , large folio; and numerous other Books) = po ll vo | 
0a 


THE FINE COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF CHARLES 
O'NEILL, ESQ. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON are directed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, A Pall-mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, May 27, and followin ng Day, without the slight- 
est reservation, the COLLECTION of PICTURES of Charles 
yi sine _Esq., semeven from his residence, 68, Newman-street 
omprising a grand Altar-piece, by Rubens; the Marriage of 
atherine, y ‘Mater bag the » Last Judgm ent, by Tinto- 
ae Christ’s Ent yy L. from the 
collection of Sir J. } at. the kA e at Cana, b P. Ve- 
onese; Pan paneins with, Apollo, by a ano ; 
Magdalen, by L. Car: Holy Family, b: 
Family (called the : Cradle Picture), by 
Domenichino ; the Discovery of Achilles, by N. Poussin; an 
nterior, by Jan Steen; a ditto, by Adrian Ostade ; Moopiets. 
by Van der peers ndsca) Cattle, and Figures, is 
Cuyp; goveral ictures eniers; Landscape by Hob- 
bima; Battle of Lepanto, by ‘Lin elback ; an_ Interior, by G. 
Jretecher er 5 1 by Van der Velde; two fine Landscapes, 
y son, &c, 
On vie om two days prior, i. catalogues may be had of 
Boom. A’Beckett, Son, and Sympson, Solicitors, 7, Golden- 
quare ; and at Messrs. Foster's Oilices, 14, Greek-street, and 
rt Pall-mall. 


TO MUSIC-SELLERS, PUBLISHERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. FOSTER and SON have received 
directions to. A by AUCTION, without reserve, on 
the peesmats. 21 popeere, on FRIDAY, 29th, UR- 
DAY, h, and sons Ist June, in tT. r the 
death or Mi. Alfred Shade, the valuable and extensive STOCK ; 
consisting of about 4,500 plates of popular works, among which 
are ly 4 valuable copyrights, a large quantity of printed 
music, 
Further perticnlas in a few days. Catalogues, when _pub- 
lished, = had of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, Soho- 
square, Ag Pall- -mall. 




















This day is published, 


‘THE BRITISH . FOREIGN REVIEW. 


1. The China oa 
. New Literature of Belginm—Willems. 

a Lapland and the Laplanders. 
. Niebu ~ ell fe and Opinions. 

8 The New Emigration System 
. Tocqueville on Democracy~Second Part. 
Recent Occurrences at Cracow 

+ Pulpit Eloquence in y re 

9. Memoirs of a Prisoner of State. 

R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court. Fleet-street. 


THE LONDON and WESTMINSTER RE- 
VIEW, (No. LXVD, = we published on the 27th of May, 


? “GEORGE CRUIKSHANK cwith Cuts and Etchings). 

2. DUTCH and GERMAN SCHOOLS, 

3. Py RICS ofa _ Peau ARDSMAN 

4. a DIES & or the SLAVE TRADE—Fowell Buxton— 


pull. 
_ PRINCE A ALBERT. 
t . a SAMUEL ROMILLY 
- RICAN BOUNDARY QUESTION (with Illustrative 


8. Notices of } New Books. 
H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, London. 
8, New Burlington-street, May 23. 


M* BENTLEY'S “NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
STEPHEN. DUGARD. 


A NOVEL 
By the Author of‘ a Five Nights of St. Albans,’ ‘ Nubilia,’ &c. 
a vols. (On — next.) 








THREE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
(1837—! 


With Notes of a Winter ve - ae New York, and Journey 
thence to the British Possessions, 
'o which is added 
“A Review of the Condition ry esronue People. 
Late of the ep Service at Toronto. 
vols. post 8vo. 


THE AGE; 
BOTH BEFORE AND D BEHIND THE CURTAIN. 
Late Lessee of the Thentres Rovat Drary L Lane, Covent Garden, 
h Opera House, &c. 


In sve past svo. (Ina few days.) 
IV. 
NARRATIVE OF 
A Waalane Vasa ROUND pe GLOBE 
the Years 183: 45 and 
By % OHEBELL BENNETT, eq. FIGS. ke, 
vols. 8vo. with — Illustrations. 


COMPLETE EDITION OF HORACE WALPOLE’S 
LETTERS. 
To be completed in Six Volumes. 
Vols. I. II. and III. are now published, containing numerous 
new Letters, and ——— =e See Portraits of Horace 


Walpole’s p ‘orr 
‘Richard Bentley, New Rusingien steal, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 








RS. J J OHN “SLATER begs to apprize her 
M eer r Pupils, Laat her LESSONS IN G DOGRAPHY, 
ANCIENT ‘AND MODERN, are now published, and may be 
=< prttaby * ) potationers’-court, Ludgate-street; of 
e reet; o wdery & - 
Mrs. Slater's Residence, Hall-place, St. To ore’ ~~ 4 a, 
On the 29th of May will be published, 

A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION OF 
RAF RM I TRAVELS, 
complete in one large 8vo. volume ; illust: 

wards of Four Hundred W ingravi ;Mustrated with up 
rio, bound i in cloth, lettered, price One Guinea. 
Ale, | art VII. (completing the Work), price 2s, 6d. 
London: Hayward & Moore, Eemtberees. 
Just published, price 
APHAEL VINDICATED. “By a comparison 
between the original Tapestries of Leo X. and the Car- 
toons at Hampton Palace, as repaired by Cooke. With brief 
Wrtarical ond artistical remarks upon the whole series. By 


Thomas sone Old Bond-street. 


his day is published. 
HINAW—WY LD’S MAP of CHINA, con- 


structed from original Surveys and Sketches, 1 
ae Pape 3 om hong pee, ” ee 
on 
The RIVER oa HanBoul R “ott CANTON, with the Entrance 
and Islands, 2s. 6d. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, <baring-cross East. 


n a few days, in 1 volum 
ny ISCELLANIES of LITERATURE. 
By 1. = JsRARLi, Esq. 


1. LITERARY MISCELLANIES, 

2. CALAMITIES of AUTHORS. 

3. QUARRELS of AUTHORS. 

4. be LITERARY CHARACTER. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


Lately published, in demy 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. 
DEVONSHIRE DIALOGU in Four 
Parts, originally written by a Sister of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds ; to which is added a GLOSSARY, by Mrs. Gwatkin, Niece 
of Sir “Joshua Reynolds. 
ndon: G. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane ; Wm. Smith, 113, 
m-th, “Longmans, Paternoster-row ; and Edward Nettle- 
ton, Plymouth. 


M. DE bo sate ele NEW WORK. 
ready, in 2 vols. 
ues SOCIAL "“NELUENCE of DEMO- 


z the G ‘ompletion of Democracy in Ameri a. 
By M. be Tod UEVILLE, Translated by H. REEVE, Esq. 
ew Edition of the former Volumes 

“ Let me earnestly advise your perusal of M. De Tocqueville’ ‘s 

work. His testimony, as well from actual personal experience, 

as on account of freedom from prejudice, is above exception.” — 

Sir Robert Peel's Speec 

Saunders & Utley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, ETC, 
Just published, in 1 vol. 4to, 
TREATISE on the Use of the Improved 
Papier Maché in the interior Decoration of Buildings and 
Works of Art. F F. BIELEFELD. 

Accompanied by 92 A 3 Plates, representing upwards of 
Six coiead Patterns, Scouretels figured, of Architectural and 
other Ornaments ; being part of a still larger collection of en- 
richments in every style of design, exclusively nase factu 
in the improved Papier Maché, and sold 5 A 
No. 15, Wellington-street North, near the onglish 
The above Treatise, with the Plates, price 2 
C. F. Bielefeld, as above ; Jas any Plate or Plates may be had 
separately. at 6d, per Plat 

Bielefeld’s nimproved Papier Maché is now patronized b; 
most of the principal London and Provincial Architects, a 
has been adopted in some of the largest public and private 
buildings in England. 


























NEW WORKS, 
ted for Longman, Orme, & 
LAINE'S. ‘ENCYCLOPAEDIA. “of RURAL 
SPORTS. 1 thick vol. 8vo. with several hundred En- 
gravings on Wood, 2. 10s. cloth lettered. 


2. 
ICHOLSON’S CAMBRIAN GUIDE. Third 
Edition, 8vo. 20s. cloth lettered. 
“ The completest account of the scenery, natural protections, 
antiquities, and topography of vo, that has been pub ished.” 


OWITT'S RURAL LIFE of Endlinb. 
Second Edition, 1 vol. medium 8vo. with Illustrations on 
Wood by Bewick and Williams, uniform with * Visits to 
markable Places,’ price One a ae cloth lettered. 


Book of ARCHERY. By G. A. Hansarp, 
Gwent Bowman. Medium 8vo. yuh very numerous Il- 
lustrations, 1. Ms 

“ The pictorial Yombellishments are some of the most beauti- 
ful we have lately seen, and remind us of those which adorned 
the annuals in their palmy a "—Art Union. 


GHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY 
of the WORLD. 3 vols. 8vo. i. 2s. 


STAND, fe TURNER'S HISTORY of ENG. 
LAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Elizabeth, 
12 vols. 8vo. 8. 3s. cloth letter ”~ 


Mi ‘CUELOCH’s GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, Parts 1, 32 3,and 4. 5s. each. 


AVAGE'S DICTIONARY of PRINTING, 
Nos. 1and2, 1s, 6d. each 





THE ATHENZUM 


[May 23 








AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY.— Notice 
id given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING 
ot ihe BROPRTETORS of Ten = more a a = meld : Lh. the 
Office of the Co scen 
Blackfriars, on W BNESDAY.¢ ’ the ard day of June next, a4 tTws 
o'clock in the PP sina precisely, for the purpose of el 
ballot) a Director, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel Moen 
Shawe, who has retired; and an Auditor, in the room of John 
Newton, Esquire, who has become Director of another Insu- 
rance Society. 
e Ballot to comepence at Two o'clock, and to close at Four 
° tclock precisely. e By-Laws of the Company require that 
any duly qualified toutin intending to offer himself as a 
Candidate, must, to render himself eligible, give notice in writ- 
ing to the Actuary of such intention, at least Fourteen Days 
previous to the E * tion. 
order of the Board of Directo 
The Cresrent, I Blackitiars, HENRY P, SMITH, Actuary. 
ay 6, 1840. 





STANDARD OF ENGLAND LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
8, King William-street, City.—Capital, ONE MILLION, 
Directors.—Geo. Barclay, Esq. John Cuthbert Joyner, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. Henry Lawson, 
William Davis, Esq. James Row, Esq. 
Lawrence Dorgan, net. J. A. ‘Thompsow ‘Smyth, Esq. 
William Gunston, Es Frederick T est, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen.C, Hodson. ‘.1.C.S.1 George Whitehead, Esq. 
Auditors. —George Pe: arson, Esq. Skinner Row, Esq., 
William Ayscough W ilkinson, Esq. 
ical Officers 
Franck is H. Sesueteeni ne D. » 4, New Broad-street, Cit 
. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. Surgeon, 115, Leadenhall-street, XGity. 
HE very Ec -onomical Manageme nt of this Insti- 
tution enables the Directors to” offer to the Public the 
Lowest Rates of Premium, with perfect Security to the Assured ; which 
will be found advantageous in all cases, and especially on In- 
surances for limited periods. 
Liberal Commissions are allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
ine reasing Rates of Premium. 
wal Premium for \00l, payable during 


| Figst i" jSecond tive Third five |Fourth five Rempinder 


| 
; 2 
.. Of 
6 | 24 
_By order of the Board of Directors, — WM. W! WRIGHT, Sec. — 


. . _ 
HE YORKSHIRE F IRE - and | LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, established at YORK, 1324, em- 
powered by Ac % of Parliament.—Capital, 500,000, 
Pa'rons—The Archp. of York, Sir G. Strickland, Bart. M.P. 
‘The M: urquis of Londonderry | Sir Francis , Bart. 

Earl Fitzwilliam | Sir . Cooke, art. 

The Earl of ‘Tyre connel | Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bar 

The Earl of Zetla Sir 8. Crompton, Bart. ‘M. P. 

The Bishop of Gloucester ‘The Archdeacon of Yo 

‘The Bishop of Ripon Archdeacon of the East Ntiding 

Viscount Morpeth, M.P. ane _-—" 2 of Cleveland 

Lord W harnehiffe G, F. Anat 4 
Lord Feversham Robert Crecroft, eq. 

Lord Hotham, M.P. | Robert Denison, Esq. 

ord Howden, G.U.B. K.C. | P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 

L tony Wenloc Martin Stapylton, Esq. 

Sir E.M. V qgeceur, Bart. G. L. Thompson, Esc 

Hon. E. R. Pet Marsedake Wyvill, ‘isa. 

pkey aad Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman. 

The Terms of this Company for L af INSURANCES will be 
found on comparison to be the lowest which can be taken with 
safety, and particularly for FEMALE LIVES, the lowest charged 
by any Oflice in the Kingdom.—The following extracts from the 
Tables (complete Copies of which, with the Rates for the inter- 
mediate Ages, may be had on ap lication at the Office in York, 
or any of the Agents,) will show the Annual Premiums required 
for securing 100/., payable on — decease 0 

Al > 

Age next Premiums for | ‘i ee miums for 

Birthday. One Year. ven Years. Wh 
20 17 “go 18 4 £i 


Av 
112 116 2 2 
310 48 6 
9 16 11 lo 6 13 
A FEMALE. 
£017 £0 18 £1 
15 6 74 2 


Promiane for 
e Life. 
4 


218 5 


39 
13 1 15 10 15 1210 
Table of Premiums payable f fee a . fined number of years only. 
Annual Pre- 


miums payable 
for 20 Years only- 
£212 


317 4 
415 4 


Annual Pre- aed Pre- 
Hee next miums payable | miums payable 
irthday. |for 10 Years only.|for 1 5 Years only. 
20 £17 9 £3 3 
40 5 0 
50 4 


4 13 6 
511 0 

A FEMALE. 
20 P 30 £3 10 
40 3 8 4 310 
50 5 2 5 30 
Table of Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ ascending 

M. 


| £ 


99 
9 38 
76 

Se 


g ale, 
Annual Pre- 
at miums payable 
first 7 Years. 

20 £1 4 
40 2689 3 H 
50 326 319 
A FRMALE. 
£1 9 


£116 8 

40 116 lo ae 382 

50 211 3 364 690 

Premiums payable on a Seven Years’ descending Scale. 
LE 


Annual Pre- | Annual Prems. 
miums —— payable for re- 
second 3 Years. |mainder of Life. 

£1 £2 3 0 


3.88 
612 0 





£1 40 


“Annual Pre- 
miums payable 
second? Years. 

4 


Annual Pre- 
miums payxble 
first 7 Years. 

&2 5 


Annual Prems. 
payable for re- 
mainder of Life. 

£1 7 


Age next | 
Birthday. | 


210 
6 5 23 6 


£2 £1 9 
3 ‘ 7 

qd 2 9 
Insurances of the fellow ing description | may also, be oto 
at this Offie de 

Longest of Two Live 

L IP % before 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED 


eS GRAN 

FIRE INSURANCES are eflec ted by this Company atthe most 
Moderate Rates for every description of Property. FARMING 

TOCK insured without the introduction of the Average Clause, 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no Appointments 
have been made ; the Commissions allowed are such as to render 
the Agencies worth the attention of respectable Parties. Ap- 
plications to be =e e 


Mr, W. L NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, 


; on the De 
AND I 





Dedicated, by Pagiiesion, to Her Majesty the e Gueee a 


This day, in demy 8vo. 
OAN OF ARC Cc: @ Play in Five Acts, 
By MRS. J. A. SARC ANT. 
Joseph Rickerby, erbourn- ane, ing William-street, City, 
and all Booksell 
few days, in | vol. 8vo. price 8s. 
RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 
or, the Laws of the Formation of National Wealth, de- 
woved, by means of the Christian Law of Government. In 
hree Arguments. 
By WILLIAM ATKINSON. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
On Monday, June’ bet, will be published, in fep. vo. price 6s. the 
h and concluding Volume of 
HE HISTORY of LAND, 
from Sie. sau Le MACKINTOSH, 
Bein; Volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

THE Hl: TORY ar, ENGLAND may be had neatly be bound in 
cloth, lettered, with separate and appropriate title-pages, in 10 
vols. fe ep. 8vo. price 3/. 

London : semen Ormes & Co.; and John Taylor. 
ireat UST PUBL May 23. 
R. COLBURN IAS . JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 


EMILY; OR, THE COUNTESS OF ROSSENDALE. 
By Mrs. MABERLY., 3 vols. with a Portrait of Emily. 








continued 





Il. 
THE SPORTSMAN IN IRELAND AND THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. By A COSMOPOLITE, 2 
vols. post 8vo. with numerous ~~ can 185, bound, 


ERNESTINE; OR, THE ‘CHILD OF MYSTERY. 
By A LADY OF FASHION. gee 


SIR JAMES E. ALEXAN DER’S EXCURSIONS 
IN WESTERN AFRICA, 2nd and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps and nymerous Plates, 24s. bound. 


v. 
PRRCEPTS AND PRACTICE, By Txreopors Hook, 


vols. ag Portrait of the Author, and numerous Illus- 
pW by Phiz 


vi. 

THE DUCHESS OF ST. ALBANS’ MEMOIRS. 
3rd and cheaper edition, in 2 vols, post 8vo. with 2 Portraits and 
an Autograph, i6s. bound. 


 * just ready, 


Ie 
TRAVELS TO THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS, 
Bey it the J Shores of the Persian Gulf andthe Mediterranean. 
pe <5. W ELLSTED, Esq. F.R.S, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illus- 


Il. 

THE BANKER-LORD: A Nove. 
1Il. 

aM SUMMER IN BRITTANY. ByT. A. Troxtore, 


Fea Eqited by Mrs. TROLLOPE, 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
rat 
us enry ( Colburn, Publisher, 13, iret Marlborough-street. 


onduit- ay” May 2¢ 
ESSRS. SAUNDERS & “OTLEY HAVE 
JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


3 vols. 





SIR E. L. BULWER’S WORKS: 
GODOLPHIN: A Nove t. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s., illustrated by Maclise & Creswick. 
Also, each complete in I vol. 
RIENZI. Illustrated by Maclise and Creswick. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. Illustrations by Cattermole. 
ALICE, Illustrated by Von Holst and Stephanoff. 


Il, 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF DEMOCRACY. 
By M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by H. REEVE, Esq. 
The Completion of his important Vj Work, ‘ Democracy 1N 
MERICA.” 


RUBENS—HIS LIFE AND GENIUS. 
By Dr. WAAGEN, Author of ‘ Arts and Artiste j in England.’ 
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REVIEWS 
Notes on South African Affairs. By W. B. 

Boyce, Wesleyan Missionary. Mason. 

Tue British public pays annually, to various 
religious and missionary institutions, a sum ex- 
ceeding, at the lowest calculation, half a million 
sterling ; and little do the charitable contributors 
to so vast a fund imagine that they are aiding 
to propagate the virulence of party spirit, and to 
subsidize the subtlest agents of faction in the 
eolonies. They naturally suppose that humanity 
of sentiment, meekness of spirit, cheerful sub- 
mission to authority, scrupulous regard to truth, 
and the eschewing of envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness, are, through their means, 
inculcated on the minds and hearts of the heathen 
by sympathizing teachers. Alas! let them turn 
over the pages of the Rev. W. Boyce’s volume, 
and see how grievously they are mistaken, and 
how missionaries can betray the proper objects 
of their care for the meanest and most unchristian 
considerations. 

Society, in the eastern division of the Cape 
Colony, contains a singular medley of strife- 
begetting ingredients. First comes the Dutch 
farmer or Boer, simple and devout, extremely 
fond of long prayers and long shots at Kaffers. 
He hates all changes, save those made to fresh 
pastures, and approves of none but a strong 
—- that rules him as he rules his cattle. 

ext comes the English settler, who is for un- 
settling everything ; knowing, enterprising, and 
eager to make a fortune, he inveighs continually 
against the government; talks loudly of his 
wrongs and his rights; promising himself that 
whatever game is started by his clamour he is 
sure to have a fair share of it. ‘The scattered 
remnants of the Hottentot population afford a 
fine theme for angry declamation; one party re- 
garding them as vagrants, whom the government 
ought to extirpate, while another considers the 
present poverty and degraded condition of the Hot- 
tentots as the results of past injustice, for which 
atonement ought, as far as possible, tobe now made 
to them, by liberal and indulgent treatment. The 
Kaffers are a still sorer subject, as they are better 
able to retaliate the evils which their intercourse 
with white men has brought upon them. Lastly, 
there are the missionaries of various sects and 
parties, looking askance at one another, and 
casting their odium, theologicum into the bitter 
mixture of general ill-will, to give it a higher 
and a hotter flavour. 

Though it is rarely politic or worth while to 
give attention to missionary squabbles, yet since 
our author aspires higher than recording the 
operations of his church militant in Kafferland, 
and, with much gravity and presumption, pro- 
pounds certain doctrines on the important sub- 
Ject of colonization, we shall follow, in order to 
arrive at this point, his own line of thought, and 
shall show the fallacy of his conclusions, by ex- 
posing the gross incorrectness of all his premised 
statements. 

In the last week of December, 1834, a hostile 
irruption was made into the colony by the 
Kaffers, who succeeded in carrying off a large 
number of cattle. Though their habits are not 
sanguinary, their design of securing a large booty 
could not be effected, in this instance, without 
some destruction of life. With this calamity 
Mr. Boyce begins his book of lamentations, and 
In order to impress the mind of his reader with 
an idea of his accuracy, he makes the following 
statement of details :— 

“The result of this invasion was utter ruin to 
about 7,000 people, who, from a state of moderate 
competency, were, in a few days, reduced to a miser- 





able dependence upon the charity of the colonial 
government for daily bread. On a very low estimate 
of losses sustained, it appears that, during this irrup- 
tion of the Kaffers into the colony, 455 houses and 
51 waggons were burnt: 5,438 horses, 111,418 head 
of cattle, 156,878 sheep and goats, were carried off 
or destroyed; the estimated value of which was, 
288,625/. exclusive of heavy losses sustained in Kaffer- 
land, by traders and missionaries, amounting to many 
thousands more.” 

From these details, however, we shall at 
present turn to consider our author’s opinion 
respecting the causes of the Kaffer war. The 
strict parliamentary inquiry instituted imme- 
diately after that unfortunate occurrence, into 
the relations subsisting between the Cape Colony 
and the aboriginal tribes on its frontiers, pro- 
duced a mass of information so conclusive, that 
no reasonable and candid man, guided by the 
light there furnished him, could hesitate for an 
instant to point out the source of all the troubles 
complained of. The original European settlers 
in South Africa spread themselves and their 
cattle over the interior, extirpating almost com- 
pletely, in their progress, the indigenous posses- 
sors of above 40,000 square miles of territory. 
They then came in contact with a more vigorous 
and resolute race, who were nevertheless com- 
pelled to yield. The system of reprisal, conse- 
quent on border warfare, and the temptation 
held out by the superiority of colonial cattle, soon 
converted the Kaffers into thieves, the immo- 
rality of cattle stealing being palliated in their 
minds by the national antipathy to the party 
robbed. The colonists then undertook, with a 
high hand, the work of retributive justice. They 
entered with commandoes, or armed parties, into 
Kafferland, seized what they considered an 
equivalent in cattle, no matter from whom, and 
priding themselves on the impeccability of white 
men, they wronged the Kaffers under the pre- 
tence of equity. The evils of this system were 
manifest to all who had the least honesty and 
intelligence. Just before the breaking out of 
the war, Sir B. D’'Urban acknowledged that “a 
complete and effectual reformation of our system 
of proceeding with the native tribes, had become 
absolutely necessary.” He thought also, that 
the Kaffers invading the colony were actuated 
by “a spirit of retribution.” At the same 
period a missionary, (the Rev. W. Chalmers,) 
residing among the Kaffers, stated, in explana- 
tion of their feelings, that “ they reckon up forty- 
four Kaffers who have been killed, formerly, by 
the soldiers and colonists, and they wish to 
avenge their deaths.” In spite of this weight of 
authority and the general consent, Mr. Boyce 
affects to think all the world at a loss respecting 
the causes of the Kaffer war, which he singularly 
ascribes to the formation of the Kat River settle- 
ment, where a remnant of the Hottentot race 
has been located in the vicinity of the Kaffers. 
The Kat River settlement has been so frequently 
described and so warmly eulogized on the score 
of the prudent as well as humane policy which 
dictated its foundation, that it needs not to be 
justified in the present instance. It is true that 
the tract of eal selected for it (a spot from which 
an enemy might, without impediment, descend 
at any time upon the colony) had been for seven 
years occupied conditionally by the Kaffers. 
But that they felt deeply aggrieved by their 
removal from it, or that they brooded five years 
over the supposed injury, till meditation on the 
wrongs of one tribe at length roused the whole 
nation to a war, is only the fabrication of one 
wishing to represent the Kat River settlement as 
the source of every mischief, the fons ipse caput- 
que malorum. 
tian Missionary looking malignly at the philan- 
thropic labours of others, and unable to repress 


the violence of his hatred when he hears them | 


It is painful to observe a Chris- | 


raised and their success acknowledged. The 

ottentot colony on the Kat River wasestablished 
and prospers under the guidance of Mr. Read, of 
the London Missionary Society, a gentleman 
endeared to the Hottentots by his having formerly 
shared in their persecutions. It is at him that 
Mr. Boyce glances, thanking God “that he is 
not as other men are,” when he laments the 
existence of the Kat River colony. 

When the Governor, Sir B. D’Urban, first 
arrived on the eastern frontier, he was supposed 
to be under the influence of Dr. Philip, the 
Superintendent of the London Society's missions 
in that part of the world. In one of his earliest 
dispatches on the subject of the war, he ex- 
pressed his surprise that so extensive a scheme 
of operations should have been organized un- 
known to the missionaries residing in Kafferland. 
By this he was thought, perhaps erroneously, to 
hint a suspicion that the Wesleyan missionaries 
were privy to the concerted attack on the colony. 
This circumstance serves to explain why those 
gentlemen have subsequently thought it prudent 
to manifest so intemperate a zeal on the part of 
the colonial sufferers, and to dissemble so care- 
fully their sympathy (if they really have any) 
with the persecuted aboriginals. They entered 
unreservedly into his wild schemes of conquest, 
and wherever he showed the will, they found a 
reason. Mr. Shrewsbury, a colleague of Mr. 
Boyce, drew up a note of Advice, or code of 
procedure, applicable to the native tribes, so san- 
guinary and so absurdly tyrannical, that Lord 
Glenelg confessed the pain and humiliation 
caused him by the perusal of that document. 
Of course the first ingredient in Mr. Shrews- 
bury’s nostrum was, the punishment of death; 
all who gave offence were to be “executed on 
the spot.” The remaining Kaffers were then to 
forfeit their country and their arms, that is, to 
be deprived of both, for the word “ forfeit” cannot 
have two significations at the same time, as it 
was subsequently attempted to be explained. 
Finally, the Kaffers whose lives were spared, 
were (in exile, we presume) to wear badges; and 
those among them obnoxious to the colonial 
government to be employed as convicts in forced 
labour, making roads through the country to- 
wards Natal. It is no wonder that the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society should at once disavow and 
condemn, in the most emphatic terms, these 
dictates of a weak mind and ascetic temper ; and 
that it should “reiterate (would that Mr. Boyce 
had paid more attention to the wishes of his 
employers !) to all its missionaries the duty of 
wholly abstaining from proceedings so utterly at 
variance with their sacred character and calling.” 
Mr. Boyce was not openly implicated in the 
authorship of the above-mentioned Advice, but 
his volume shows, nevertheless, how he smarts 
under the severe censure cast upon it. He must 
take his share of reponsibility, however, for the 
general character of the sentiments promulgated 
by himself and his colleagues on the occasion of 
the Kaffer war. Sir B, D’Urban observes in one 
of his dispatches :— 

“They (the Wesleyan Missionaries)* not at all 
inaptly compare the Kaffers to wolves, (which, in 
truth, they resemble very much,) which, if they be 
caught young, may be brought (for their own interests 
and gratification in the matter) to an appearance of 
tameness, but which invariably throw it off, and 
appear in all their native fierceness of the woods, as 
soon as the temptation of blood and ravage, which 
never fail to elicit their natural ferocity, presents 
itself to their instinctive thirst for it.” 

How justly did Lord Glenelg reprobate the 
practical consequences of classing uncivilized 
| ~ ® Papers on the Caffre War, and death of Hlintza, 1836, 
| p.17. Lord Glenelg, in his answer to the Governor's dis- 
| patch (p. 64), inadvertently attributes the above-cited ex- 


pressions to the Hottentots and Fingocs, instead of the 
Wesleyan Missionaries. 
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men with the beasts of the forest ; in which case, 
as he remarks, the claimants to the exclusive 
title of humanity have no difficulty in defending, 
to their own satisfaction, any measures necessary 
for the destruction of their fellow-creatures? 
And these sentiments proceed, too, from Wes- 
leyan Missionaries, the very persons employed 
in evangelizing the degraded heathen! who 
have done more for Kafferland, as Sir B. D’Urban 
informs us, than all the other missionaries put 
together ;—nay, our author avers, that the whole 
spiritual welfare of that country is in their hands. 
“When Mr. Read,” he says, ‘‘ boasted at Shef- 
field, ‘we have 300,000 Kaffers,’ he might with 
equal truth have said, ‘ we have 300,000 Esqui- 
maux.’” We are afraid, indeed, that Mr. Read 
stands convicted, in this case, of one of those 
pious frauds practised here so systematically, 
and on so great a scale, as to excite no surprise, 
though it may awaken some doubts as to the in- 
fluence of religion on morality. But turning 
from this Peachem and Lockit scene of the con- 
venticle, and admitting the great pre-eminence 
of the Wesleyan missions (at nine stations) in 
Kafferland, how are we to estimate the absolute 
value of their labours? Here we have the ques- 
tion answered by one whose evidence, in the eyes 
of Mr. Boyce at least, is unimpeachable :— 

“The residence of these (the Wesleyan) mission- 
aries,” says Sir B. D’Urban, in a dispatch to the Eari 
of Aberdeen, “ had, besides, become utterly useless 
to the interests of religion ; for they all acknowledged 
to me, with the reluctance natural to such an admis- 
sion, but with the expression of their sincere convic- 
tion, that in the course of their long and diligent 
labours, although they had been, as they hoped, suc- 
cessful in the conversion of many of the race of Hot- 
tentots and of Fingoes, they could not flatter them- 
selves that they had ever made a salutary impression 
upon one of the race of Kaffers.” 

The exigency of the occasion, no doubt, and 
the exuberant frankness caused by the flattering 
condescension of one who seemed to Mr. Boyce 
and his colleagues, as Bishop Neile said of the 
first James, “to be the breath of our nostrils,” 
allowed the truth to escape in this instance. 
We can easily imagine the reluctance “ natural 
to such an admission,” with which these devout 
labourers in the vineyard confessed the utter 
falsehood of the statements with which the reli- 
gious public is deluded—of those stories of con- 
versions by thousands, blessed death-bed scenes 
and miraculous regenerations, which work on 
the credulous audiences in Exeter Hall, and are 
sure to end in the cry of—more funds, more 
funds, to be propagated throughout the kingdom. 
The testimony of the Missionaries themselves 

laces beyond controversy the fact, that in 
Kafferland ‘they are utterly useless to the in- 
terests of religion.” Their Butterworths, Clarke- 
burys, Morleys, and other stations, serve no 
purpose but to enshrine the memory of pious 
donors, and as nest-eggs to draw others. It 
must be observed, that the Fingoes above men- 
tioned are a tribe of the same race as the Amakésa 
or Kaffers on the colonial border ; and the pre- 
tence that they were less obdurate or deaf to 
religious instruction than the latter, is only a 
sample of that kind of disingenuousness in the 
writer which calculates on the ignorance of the 
reader. The Kaffers, after they had taken up 
arms, allowed Capt. Gardener to pass throug 
their country, being satisfied of his pacific inten- 
tions; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
missionaries might have remained in Kafferland 
during the war without any danger to their per- 
sons. Though the political and social systems of 
the Kaffers are incapable of being adapted so as to 
harmonize with a more civilized form of society, 
yet they are a brave and a shrewd people. How 
much, then, is it to be regretted, that the Shrews- 
burys and the Boyces have been unable to teach 
these wolves to wear sheep’s clothing? ‘They 





had, however, one worldly consolation—they 
marched triumphantly in the capacity of Com- 
missioners into the conquered provinces. 

But to return to the war. We know not whom 
Sir B. D'Urban selected for chief advisers; but 
certain itis, that Sir Benjamin appears to have been 
carried away by a puerile vanity ill suited to his 
years. He thought to figure in the eyes of pos- 
terity as the conqueror of Kafferland. His pen 
confessed the malady of his mind by strained 
phrases and perpetual exaggeration: his emo- 
tions, whether of horror at the savages, or com- 
passion for their foes, affecting an extravagance 
unnatural in an old soldier. Verbose, inflated 
dispatches describe the heroic measures by which 
the enemy were driven back to their own coun- 
try,—400 of their warriors having fallen, it is 
stated, in one action. But this was not enough : 
he meditated vengeance, as he explicitly states ; 
and collecting a force of about 5,000 men, he en- 
tered Kafferland,laying waste the country of an un- 
resisting enemy, and having decreed the expulsion 
of its native owners, he annexed it to the colony. 
He states, in his dispatches, that the Kaffers lost 
in the course of the war 4,000 of their warriors, 
60,000 head of cattle ; that their habitations were 
everywhere destroyed, their gardens and corn- 
fields laid waste. The meanness, barbarity, and 
impolicy of these proceedings, were ably com- 
mented on by the British minister, to whom the 
official account of them was addressed. But we 
have here to deal with Mr. Boyce’s apology for 
them. 

It must be premised, that the Rev. W. Boyce, 
among the many venomous things which he 
wraps up in a great show of candour, imputes 
to the Rev. Dr. Philip “a method peculiar to 
himself of reconciling a positive denial of facts, 
previously admitted, with that scrupulous regard 
to truth, naturally expected from his station as 
a minister of the gospel.” This indecent attack 
on the veracity of Dr. Philip is here cited, be- 
cause it contains the very charge to which our 
author is himself obnoxious. First, Mr. Boyce 
tells us, that the levy of a large organized force 
to enter Kafferland was necessary for humanity 
sake, since the governor had the alternative 
either to recover the colonial cattle, by invading 
the enemy’s country with a military force, or by 
sending a burgher-commando, which latter would 
have executed a sanguinary vengeance. But 
Sir B. D’Urban’s dispatches assure us, that he 
had no such alternative, and allege no humane 
compunctions. They tell us that vengeance was 
contemplated—that it was taken—that, although 
no resistance was offered, the country was com- 
pletely devastated, and 4,000 warriors were slain. 

But with respect to the boasted slaughter of 
4,000 warriors, we have Mr. Boyce’s assurance 
that that estimate of the loss of the Kaffers was 
“a gross a He is now convinced, 
he says, that the data on which it was founded, 
were inapplicable to two-thirds of Kafferland ; 
and upon mature consideration, he believes that 
the Kaffers did not lose in the war above 1,400 
men. Now Mr. Boyce himself was the Com- 
missioner who made the grossly-exaggerated 
estimate of loss above cited, and it is curious to 
observe his mode of correcting it. If we suppose 
with him that the data on which it was founded 
were applicable to one-third of Kafferland, then 
the loss of that third must have been 1,333 men; 
and the whole loss being 1,400, the other two- 
thirds, including the Gaika tribe, which bore the 
brunt of the war, lost but seven men—a conclu- 
sion obviously absurd; so that the Rev. Com- 
missioner has not yet found the proper method 
of shuffling off his gross exaggerations. But we 
can tell our readers the true state of the case: 
the Kaffers are able to repeat the name of every 
man who fell in the war—they have not yet for- 
gotten them—and they know that the number 





of those who died in arms during the whole cam- 
paign did not exceed 200. This being the case, 
who can doubt that the Commissioner's gross 
exaggeration originated in a miscalculation of 
the effects which such a statement would produce 
in the mother country ? and that Mr. Boyce has 
that peculiar method of involving himself in con- 
tradictions, which he ascribes to Dr. Philip ? 

It may excite some surprise, that a war of 
four months duration, consuming a million of 
ball cartridges, of a vindictive character, with so 
many fierce engagements and signal victories, 
all duly announced in dispatches, should have 
been attended with so little sacrifice of life to the 
conquered. But the fact is, that the official 
accounts of the Kaffer war were, from first to 
last, a tissue of exaggerations. The Kaffers 
made no open resistance, but lurked in the bush, 
The veteran British soldiers scorned to slaughter 
a naked and undisciplined foe. What will our 
readers think of an officer at the head of his 
detachment, calling out to the enemy, “ Run, you 
dogs, run; if these people (pointing to the colo- 
nial militia) come up, they will be sure to kill 
you”? 

Mr. Boyce having thus defended the humane 
conduct of the war, by admitting his own gross 
exaggerations, which he very inadequately pal- 
liates, next proceeds to show that it was neither 
unjust nor harsh to take possession of Kafferland; 
because, first, the Kaffers have no right to that 
country, having themselves taken it from the 
Hottentots about a century ago. This foolish 
argument rests on no certain foundation. Mr. 
Kay, himself a Wesleyan Missionary, states in 
his ‘ Researches in Kafferland,’ that the country 
in question was purchased by its present occu- 
piers. In our opinion, time has settled their 
title ; so we turn to consider our author’s second 
plea, which is, that the proposed expulsion of 
the Kaffers from their country was really but a 
joke. He solemnly affirms that the expatriation 
of the conquered people, determined on by Sir 
B. D’Urban on the 10th of May 1835, was wholly 
retracted by him two days later. We have now 
before us the ex-governor’s dispatches of 19th 
of June and 7th of November, and we find no 
alternative but to declare that Mr. Boyce’s asser- 
tion is untrue. It is manifest that so long as Sir 
B. D’Urban had any hopes of being able to do 
as he liked, he cherished the idea of repaying 
the expenses of the war and of his new arrange- 
ments by expelling the savages, as he called 
them, and taking possession of their lands. 

In order to enact the farce of the Kaffer war, 
it was necessary to maintain a large force, chiefly 
militia, on the frontier districts, which were 
placed under martial law. No farmer was allowed 
to guard his own flocks or herds, but was com- 
pelled to drive them into the common stock, of 
which the government took charge. Of that 
stock the contractors, purveyors, and jobbers of 
all kinds had full advantage. No account was 
ever rendered to the owners, and the waste and 
destruction of property—houses, gardens, and 
stock—caused by the military law, very far ex- 
ceeded the loss of which the Kaffers were the 
instruments. Yet the ingenuous Mr. Boyce is 
silent respecting all this. He states that the 
losses of the colonists during the Kaffer war 
exceeded in value 288,000/.; but he omits to 
add that four-fifths of that amount were the price 
paid for empty display and the show of a trium- 
phant campaign. 

Such was the Kaffer war: a mock conquest, 
attended with a great extension of colonial pa- 
tronage, increase of offices, and immense ex- 
pense. ‘The foolish policy which conducted it, 
threw down all the barriers which had been pru- 
dently raised against the spirit of emigration, and 
sought to strengthen itself by lavishing favours 
on a party. The Boers, though rejoiced at 
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the acquisition of new lands, yet saw the pro- 
ceeding in its true light. Mr. Boyce, who is in 
general a careful recorder of malcontent opinions, 
forgets to mention the term with which Retief, 
afterwards the leader of the emigrant Boers, de- 
signated the Kaffer war. ‘That honest farmer 
(for so our author affects to consider him) plainly 
called the conquest of Kafferland Hansvorsterey, 
—that is to say, Tomfoolery, or the performance 
of a Merry Andrew; and we need hardly add, 
that the Boers in general applauded the judg- 
ment of their chief. 

Our author wonders “ why Sir B. D’'Urban was 
dismissed from his office,”—nay, more, he won- 
ders why the ex-governor's conduct was judged 
of from his dispatches, and not from his deeds, 
to be learned we know not how; which is, in 
fact, wondering why a Secretary of State should 
believe the papers addressed to him for his spe- 
cial instruction. This doctrine is so curious, 
that we shall give our author's words :— 

“The apparent carelessness, observable in the 
wording of many of his Excellency’s public despatches 
and proclamations, and their consequent ambiguity 
of meaning, must be ascribed to the circumstances by 
which he was constantly harassed in body and mind, 
and which left little time for a careful revision, so 
desirable in documents of such an important charac- 
ter. Here his Excellency committed serious mis- 
takes, of which his enemies took advantage. He was 
condemned for a few hasty expressions, tortured from 
their fair meaning as explained by the context ; and 
the true meaning of which should have been sought 
in his actions.” 

Ah! Mr. Boyce, call you this a backing of 


your friends! Are we then to allow a man’s 


impotency to be the index of his true meaning? 
Or can we acquit you of that peculiar method of 
tampering with truth, which you tell us is not to 
be expected from a Minister of the Gospel? 


But the conquest of Kafferland was a baseless 
fabric. The arch-conjuror in Downing-street 
had only to raise his wand, when the vision dis- 
appeared, and the Reverend Commissioners 
sunk again to the level of common missionaries. 
Captain, now Sir Andries Stockenstrom, a native 
of the Cape Colony, and an officer of long tried 
ability and uprightness, was appointed Lieut.- 
Governor of the Eastern province. He, though 
thwarted by all the arts which selfishness and 
chicanery could devise, succeeded at length, by 
great exertions, in reforming the abuses of the 
frontier system. He made treaties with the 
principal Kaffer chiefs, binding them to restore 
or make compensation for stolen cattle, and 
giving up the old atid barbarous mode of forcible 
retribution, or rather retaliation. These treaties, 
it might be supposed, would be matter of joy to 
the humane and philanthropic. But lo! our 
Wesleyan Missionary, the Evangelizer of Kaffer- 
land, starts up, and instead of expressing his 
satisfaction, he calls out, like raving Dennis, 
“that is all my thunder.” He says— 

“ Tt will perhaps surprise those who, by a series of 
artful misrepresentations, have been led to believe 
the Wesleyan Missionaries to be the advocates of 
the Commando system, &c., to find that the leading 
particulars of this ‘ new,’ * humane,’ ‘ liberal,’ * con- 
ciliating,’ ‘ just,’ and ‘improved’ system of border 
policy, are actually taken from the recommendation 
of a Wesleyan missionary,” &c. 

We are sorry that we cannot allow Mr. Boyce 
any share in the contrivance of the new system, 
which emanated altogether from one very far 
superior to him in enlargement of mind as well 
as local knowledge. Yet it does by no means 
surprise us, that the ideas of an intelligent mis- 
sionary on such a subject should coincide with 
those of his superiors in authority, though we 
cannot conceal our regret that he should grudge 
society the benefit of his intelligence, and evince 
more chagrin at the success of a system, to the 
merit of which he lays claim, than he could feel 





at the establishment of an order of things believed 
by him to be fundamentally erroneous. And 
does not this Christian pastor then utter one 
word of content at seeing his own wise and 
humane plans carried into execution? No; on 
the contrary, Mr. Boyce endeavours to show that 
a few deviations from his scheme have tainted 
the whole proceeding, and that the new system 
is consequently a failure. To this we can briefly 
reply, on good authority, that the eastern frontier 
of the Cape Colony was never in so tranquil a 
state as at the present moment. 

Having carped at everything done by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, our author goes on to say 
—‘ It is with pleasure I record the first symp- 
toms of a return to a more manly and more 
honest policy.” He then mentions, that on the 
arrival of the Governor, Sir G. Napier, on the 
frontier, a treaty was concluded with the Gona- 
quabies and Fingoes, by which these tribes were 
received under British protection. Now, the 
fact is, that this treaty was supplementary to 
those already executed by the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor, and formed part of his plan; but the 
ratification of it was deferred, for compliment 
sake, till the arrival of the Governor, who has 
fairly acknowledged that he acted therein con- 
formably to the Lieutenant’s wishes. We must 
also add, that Mr. Boyce, while talking of symp- 
toms of return to honest policy, was mh 
cognizant of the fact here stated. Let the Go- 
vernor, therefore, beware of the men who now 
crawl at his feet; they will be ready to vilify 
him the moment he is out of office. 

Sir Andries Stockenstrom, who stole, as we 
are told, our author’s thunder, and by some 
slight modifications of its form, changed perfec- 
tion into ‘a delusive system,” appears to attract 
a more than equal share of his malice. The 
Wesleyan Missionary intimates, respecting the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, that “his hands are 
not clean”; and tells us, that the latter asked 
for a certain grant of land, which led to the spo- 
liation of the Kaffers. This was one of a series 
of charges trumped up by a profligate and self- 
secking party, for the sake of worrying from his 
post one whose vigilance they dreaded ; and its 
complete refutation is recorded in the quarter to 
which the accusation was directed. There that 
refutation may be read by the Committee of the 
Wesleyan Missions, who certainly cannot look 
on with indifference while their Missionaries 
employ themselves in picking up and publishing 
to the world slanderous falsehoods, aimed not 
merely at the peace and reputation of private 
individuals, but also at the efficacy of public 
functionaries. 

Yet Mr. Boyce knows the value of Sir A. 
Stockenstrom’s opinions in Cape affairs, and 
copies at great length from one of his dispatches 
on the subject of emigration. That dispatch, 
written in 1834, states that “for the last six 
years migrations of colonists beyond the boun- 
dary have recommenced.” It afterwards pro- 
ceeds thus :— 

“The population is spreading itself and has been 
doing so ever since the middle of the seventeenth 
century, in spite of the government. If the Boers 
migrate beyond the frontier in great numbers (which 
I fear they will), who is to bring them back? They 
tell you they are doing nothing illegal in withdrawing 
from a country in which they have no room for their 
flocks, and do not feel themselves comfortable, and 
that if you cannot extend the protection of your 
government to them, they are ready to forfeit it.” 

On this Mr. Boyce remarks,— 

“This document, which must be allowed to be 
unexceptionable in point of authority, establishes the 
following facts beyond dispute. First, that the 
emigration of the Boers arises, in part, from the in- 
fluence of natural causes (as well as from the exist- 
ence of prejudices and dislike to colonial control) ; 
and that this disposition to wander and reside and 





even settle beyond the boundary, will continue so 
long as the colony is affected by long droughts, and 
while large tracts of unoccupied country invite 
emigration,” &c. 

There is no sounder rule in philosophy than 
that of Sir Isaac Newton, namely, that no more 
causes ought to be assigned than are adequate 
to explain a phenomenon. Now we conceive 
that the recent emigration of the Dutch Boers is 
sufficiently accounted for in the above-cited 
paragraphs, and that the complaints against 
government, to which it has given rise, are quite 
groundless. Designing men got up an alarm, 
and used all their breath to blow the current, in 
the acceleration of which they had an interest. 
Of the original connexion between the emigra- 
tion of the Cape farmers and the mercantile 
scheme of colonizing Natal we have already 
given an account (see Atheneum, No. 598). 
There is now in London an Association possess- 
ing what it calls the title-deeds of the Natal ter- 
ritory, and ready to sell that or any other tract of 
land, occupied or unoccupied, at the highest 
possible price. Indeed, the gentlemen in ques- 
tion would, we believe, have no objection to sell 
every foot of the African continent, without the 
least reservation, to a solvent purchaser. Such 
pernicious scheming, so ruinous to the aborigi- 
nals, is not much akin, one would suppose, to 
Missionary labours; yet Mr. Boyce comes for- 
ward with his discovery of 87,000 square miles 
of fertile land, in the vicinity of the colony, which, 
under Providence and his management, might 
yield, he thinks, a pretty penny. We hope that 
his Missionary brethren will dissuade him from 
courting a resemblance to those who “ turned 
my Father's house into a den of thieves.” 

It can hardly be necessary here to expatiate 
on the folly of a civilized country like Great 
Britain, encumbering itself with the charge of 
a scattered, semi-barbarous population, in the 
heart of Africa. The light of the one country 
disclosing the unorganized condition of the other, 
would only have the effect of inflaming the dis- 
content occasioned by evils which it would 
require ages to cure. Neglect and misgovern- 
ment would be the constant cries, while at the 
same time the expense of the police requisite to 
maintain a regular control over the loose frame 
of society, would be thought an intolerable 
burden. 

We must not omit to mention that our author’s 
sinister prediction respecting the fate of the 
colony of Fingoes, placed by the late Lieut.- 
Governor, in the Zitzicama district, has proved 
untrue. By the exertions of Sir G. Napier’s 
private friends, funds have been raised sufficient 
to give stability to a colony, which the charit- 
able Missionary would gladly consign to misery 
and ruin, because it originated with the same 
order of things that stripped him of commis- 
sionerships and apparent influence in the affairs 
of government. ‘There is but one suggestion, in 
short, in our author’s volume, which appears to 
us honest, open, and original. He proposes to 
build a wall fifty miles in length and nine feet 
high along the eastern frontier of the Cape 
colony. We heartily recommend the govern- 
ment to take his contract at the terms mentioned 
in his book—requiring sufficient securities, how- 
ever, (with the utmost circumspection) for the 
due execution of the work. If the Kaffers be 
badged by Mr. Shrewsbury, and built in by Mr. 
Boyce, their barbarism cannot fail to yield to 
such stringent remedies. Perhaps some other 

ious self-called philanthropist may hereafter 
introduce among them the silent system. If 
the mice, when they resolved to bell the cat, had 
also thought of shutting it up in a cage, they 
would have been exact prototypes of our Shrews- 
burys and Boyces. 

Finally, we must confess, that Mr, Boyce’s 
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volume may possibly have one good effect— 
it may teach colonial governors to beware of 
the Missionaries, who, with all their assumed 
meekness of manner, are too often intriguing, 
jealous of one another, and dictatorial. When 
their vanity is offended, they are the subtlest 
enemies and most dangerous of malcontents. 
Of their efficiency in their proper places, we 
shall here say nothing. It has been recently 
stated (in the United Service Journal) by Sir 
J. E. Alexander, who resided several weeks in 
various Wesleyan missions, that they teach 
nothing but psalm-singing and hatred of the 
white men. Certain it is, that openness of heart, 
simplicity of dealing, and kindly feelings, can 
never grow up near those bitter springs whence 
has flowed Mr. Boyce’s foul stream of mis- 
representation. 








Cold Water, as an excellent Dietetic, and an ad- 
mirable Curative—[L’Eau Fraiche, $c. §c.] 
Translated from the German by the author of 
‘Jean Gross.’ Leipsic and Paris, Brockhaus ; 
London, Black & Armstrong. 

Ovr good friends and relations the Germans 
have made for themselves a rather undesirable 
reputation for credulity; and with all their high- 
flown philosophy, their extensive learning, their 
patient industry, and their honest heart, they 
expose themselves to no little laughter, as the 
most patient victims to charlatanerie of all Euro- 
pean people. Every day some new marvel seizes 
on their excitable imagination, every day some 
new mystification betrays the unsoundness of 
the national mind, which leaves that imagination 
unarmed against the coarsest assaults of imposi- 
tion, and leads it to believe in the inverse ratio 
of —— nay of possibility itself. 
+ The volume before us, we believe, is a reflec- 
tion of their last new whim. While the Mes- 
merites and the Homeceopathists are at deadly 
issue as to the best means of opposing a Malthu- 
sian redundancy, a new set of candidates for 
medical popularity has sprung up under the 
guidance ofa certain Vincent Priesnitz, a farmer 
of Graefenberg, in Austrian Silesia, who pro- 
fesses to cure all diseases by the internal and 
external use of cold water. Under his auspices 
the dpioroy piv bdwp of Pindar thrives in Ger- 
many, as it does in Ireland under the preaching 
of Father Mathew; and as the liquid element 
once nearly destroyed the whole human race, so 
now it promises to become their salvation. The 
water cure, at the present moment, takes the 
lead, we believe, in Germany, and Graefen- 
berg has become the Mecca of hypochondriac 
Hajis from the most distant parts of the empire. 
In the year 1838, 800 patients found their way 
to that remote and dreary village, which has 
suddenly sprung up into a fashionable watering 
place, threatening desolation to other Brunnen, 
and rivalling the Aboyna of other days, in the 
abundance of its fluid ingurgitations. 

Alas for all such pretences! there is nothing 
new under the sun. The more scientific portion 
of the doctrine is but an extension and an exagge- 
ration of Doctor Currie’s practice ; and the small 
infusion of common sense in it, when stripped of 
its envelope of mystery and extravagance, no 
more than the fine old copy-book maxim, that 
Temperance is a virtue. With respect to the 
forcing of a violent artificial sweating, to be 
followed by a plunge into cold water, the sole 
difference in the practice of the Silesian Hiero- 
phant, and the étuvistes of Turkey and of Russia, 


consists in the indiscriminate application of the | 


remedy by the former in cases of actual disease. 
As to copious draughts of water, inasmuch as 
they imply a rejection of 

Wine, beer, ale, brandy, gin, or anything that is strong, 
no sensible person can doubt that when organic 
disease is not established, the remedy may do 


some good; but as for any positive virtue it 
possesses, we fancy it would be safer let alone. 

The volume before us is, for the most part, a 
tissue of commonplaces and well-known truisms, 
rendered hazardous by the absurd generality of 
their statement, and by that neglect of special 
considerations, which is incidental to all treatises 
on panaceas, on the nothing-like-leather system. 
As for the science (of which there is just that 
superficial appearance necessary for imposing on 
the weak) we need give only one specimen. 

Cold water is good at all times, seasons of the 
year, and hours of the day. In summer it refreshes, 
by absorbing as much free caloric as is necessary for 
bringing it to the temperature of the body. Drank 
more freely, it favours the evacuation of perspiratory 
matter, which, by evaporation, produces a sense of 
coolness. In winter it quickens the circulation of the 
blood and humours through the veins and the lungs, 
which occasions the decomposition of more air during 
respiration; and, in consequence, more oxygen is 
absorbed by the blood, more hydrogen [!] expired, and 
caloric liberated, to maintain the animal heat. In 
the morning it repairs the nocturnal loss of fluids, 
favours the different evacuations, and disposes to 
work, At dinner it exalts the taste, dilutes the food, 
and renders it more proper for digestion. After 
dinner (that is, some hours after meal time,) it faci- 
litates and perfects digestion; and at night, before 
going to bed, it produces a tranquil sleep, and pre- 
vents flatulence. 

Having said thus much, it will suffice to add, 
that we are not unbelievers in the efficacy of 
cold water, used as an habitual beverage, in such 
quantities and on such occasions as the de- 
mands of appetite suggest, towards establishing 
a vigorous condition of the digestive organs, and 
producing that alacrity of spirits, which usually 
attends on general health. We rather think that 
few water-drinkers would be afflicted with any 
of the many chronic diseases which render the 
latter end of life so burthensome to the intem- 
perate; but we advise our readers not to credit 
that disease can be washed out of the body, as 
impurities are from a reservoir. 








ANTHOLOGY FOR 1840. 

Tuis is the season of universal singing—and 
there is a gush of music in the air around us, cal- 
culated to subject the “ most sweet voices” of our 
Anthologists to very trying comparisons. Never- 
theless, there are, and ever will be, human minstrels 
whose irrepressible song would burst forth if the 
nightingale were by ; and two or three of these we 
have caged for the gratification of our readers, in this 
time of melodies, 

* The Recantation, and Occasional Verses.’—These 
are mere vers de société, of the very lightest texture. 
Poor Praed in his most playful moods, and Haines 
Baily in his most gossamer movements, were heavy 
beside these trifles. The author intends to be a sort 
of ball-room Anacreon ; and there is not one of these 
poemlets of his, which does not give you the idea 
that it might have been written dancing. The reader 
will understand, from all this, that they are not worth 
much ; but he shall have a specimen. 


When I wake in the morning too soon to arise, 

Thou art close to my fancy, though far from my eyes ; 
With the shade of my slumber thy shadows entwine— 
From the chains I have broken I pass into thine. 


I behold thee, perhaps, in the course of the day, 

But shame watches o’er thee and drives love away; 

And it seems very strange—but my flame is more high 

When thou’rt at a distance, than when thou art nigh. 

O seen out of season !—how sweet would it be 

Could the time with the feeling be brought to agree ; 

Could indulgence of love with the presence conspire, 

And the absence of thee with the sleep of desire! 
..° Hakon Jarl. Translated from the Danish of 
Ohlenschliger. And Poems, after various Authors.’— 
This drama, founded upon the incidents which esta- 
blished Christianity in the North, is translated with 
great freedom of hand and apparent fidelity,—and 
contains in the translation some passages which attest 
the beauties of its original. The following dialogue 
between the Christian prince Orlaff and a mysterious 
advocate of the rites of Odin, may serve our readers 
_ 48 an example of both :— 








Ander. Ay, my brave youth, I understand thee well: 
The vast cathedral, with the long, dim aisles,— 
The softly-streaming rays of mellow’d light, 
Falling in glory on the fairest forms 
Man’s faith can image or man’s art portray,— 

The solemn harmony doth lull the mind 

Into a sweet oblivion of this world,— 

Did so enchant thine ear and charm thine eye, 
And through thy senses move and melt thy soul, 
That with the impetuous credulence of youth 
Thou didst at once believe that to be true 

Which thou so deeply felt’st—and what thou felt’st 
Shall all the land of Norway likewise feel, 

Or else shall feel thy sword.—Is it not so? 

Olaf. Thou'rt aged, and grown rigid in thy faith: 
I wonder not thou dost disprove my deeds. 

Ander, Thou say’st I am grown rigid in my faith : 
The expression is a good, a happy one. 

But tell me, Olaf, what thou deem’st of me 
Couldst thou not, quite as justly, deem of all? 
For faith is merely a propensity, 

Peculiar and innate,—a tendency, 

The which exalteth the soul’s energies 

To the Invisible, the Source of Life. 

‘Tis a propensity that differeth 

According to the soil it worketh on, 

According to the times it worketh in. 

It differeth e’en as nature differeth. 

Thus, Olaf, is it with these stately pines 

And yonder lofty mountain: the bold wise 

In which they rear their proud tops toward the sky 
Shows, as it were, their faith. And thou can’st deem 
‘Tis not for nought that all things we survey, 

Far as the eye can reach o'er the free north,— 
"Tis not for nought that all doth bear impress 

Of one sole spirit, one sole character.—— 

Tis otherwise in the luxuriant south : 

Instead of dark-green, storm-defying pines, 

That proudly rear their hardy trunks from earth, 
Soft foliag’d trees their shadowing boughs expand, 
Wooing each gentle wind, and meekly bent, 

Like to thy monks when they perform their mass. 

Olaf. Wondrous old man! 

Ander. _ Where heaven is ever blue,— 
Where, every eve, the sun in radiance sets,— 
Where the voluptuous groves do but invite 
To loving dalliance and melodious song,— 

There wake the minstrel’s and the singer’s art; 
There do they mingle colours, to portray 

Each beauteous form and hue and flowery scene, 
While love, exultant, wantoneth o’er all, 
Breathing his spirit into everything —— 

Where nature, less benignly, bringeth forth 

More stones than flowers,—where snow envelopeth 
And hideth half the year in its white shroud,— 
But where the hardy sinews, ne'er relaxed, 

Still acquire vigour,—where a virtue ’tis, 

Nature doth teach, hardship and toil to bear 

And bravely to endure a frugal lot,— 

There no mel songs enchant the ear, 

No beauteous pictures there delight the eye ; 

But, in the long, dark winter nights, the soul 

Doth mutely ope to manhood’s high resolves: 
There grow the fragrant inward flowers that twine, 
Like roses sweet, round woman’s gentle heart ; 

Ay, there the vigorous lilies of the thought 

Spring from man’s vigorous mind. There gods are not 
Creations of vain fancy, imaged 

In quickly-fading, shadow-blended hues: 

With the eternal mountains do they rise 

Out of the very bosom of the earth, 

And calmly, proudly gaze on all below. 

There, all the innate powers are led, are urged 

By innate wants to exercise themselves: 

Thus power doth cope with power; and bravery 
And manhood are impressed on the north, 

As soft effeminacy on the south. 

Olaf. "Tis wonderful indeed! 

Ander. Now, if a youth, 

Whom chance had carried to that southern clime, 
Returned here, and brought a basket full 

Of tender flowers of Italy, and wish’d 

To plant them in stern Norway's rugged glens, 
Where fir and birch trees covered the ground,— 
And he began to fell the ancient woods, 

Not sparing noblest pine, nor oak of eld, 

So that his roses might have room to grow,—— 
Olaf, if thou didst see him thus employed, 

What wouldst thou call him? 

Olaf. Ha! depart from me! 

Ander. A hero! wouldst thou not? A champion brave 
For the good holy cause.—And the old man 
Who said: “ Rash boy! fell not mine ancient trees! 
Think not thy flowers can thrive amid my hills !"— 
Say, Olaf, what wouldst thou call him? 

Olaf. Like thee! 

Ander [regarding him steadily and fixedly]. And whd 

am 1? 





Olaf. Ander, thou call’st thyself— 
Who art thou? 
Ander. Ay! who am I? learned youth, 
Thou knowest all things: thou must then know me. 
Olaf. Thou only hast one eye. 
Ander. Hath the earth more ? 
The night was clear and lovely with but one; 
Soon with the other will the sun shine forth. 
Store in thy mind the words that thou hast heard; 
Forget not the moon’s beam, which healthfully 
This summer night hath entered thy soul! 
Our readers may exercise their ingenuity on the 
following poem, after Ingemann—at once a rid 


and a specimen of Danish lyrical poetry: 
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The Dancing Fleeting One. 
There danceth a maiden at every man’s door, 
The palace, the cottage, the prison before: 
A light flowing veil and green crown doth she wear, 
‘And that maiden, that maiden—O! how she is fair! 


She danceth, she danceth so lovingly, 

For rich and for needy, for captive, for free: 
‘And all who behold her light form, long in vain 
That lovely young maid to their bosom to strain. 


There singeth a maiden at every man’s door, 

For the free, for the captive, for the rich, for the poor: 
She singeth at cradle, she singeth at grave, 

She danceth on land and on the deep’s wave. 

She danceth and singeth so lovingly, 

For wealthy, for poor, for captive, for free: 

And all to embrace that fair maiden are fain; 

But when she is nearest she fleeth again. 


In the morning she singeth so joyous, so sweet, 

And danceth so lightly with fairy feet: 

As the life-giving sun in its bright course advanceth, 
More blithely she singeth, more lightly she danceth. 


At noontide, less quickly, less gay, danceth she, 

While she points to her verdant crown earnestly: 

But when to thy bosom that maid thou wouldst strain, 
She smileth, and singeth, and fleeth again. 

She danceth afar at the calm hour of even, 

And her song is inspiring as music of heaven: 

Then soaring, and soaring, the maiden doth fly, 

Till at last she is lost in night’s dark-veil’d sky. 

Who is she who daneeth at every man’s door, 

For captive, for free, for wealthy, for poor ?— 

Who openeth her arms and in vain doth invite ? 

O, know’st thou, O, know’st thou, that maiden aright ? 


‘Axel, and Svea. Poems from the Swedish of Esaias 
Tegner. By Oscar Baker.—These two poems are 
translations from another popular Northern bard; the 
first being accompanied by the original, to enable 
the reader who is acquainted with the language to 
judge of its fidelity. For ourselves, we can only say 
that the style of the translation is easy and flowing, 
and offer our readers an example of the author’s 
manner. The story, which is of the time of Charles 
the Twelfth, its hero being one of his body-guard of 
nine, is told by an old soldier, in that light narrative 
strain in which Mazeppa is made to relate the story 
of his journey on the wild horse :— 

*Midst this delicious scenery range 
The youthful lovers side by side, 
Each sense enraptured while they gaze; 
And, like a bridegroom and a bride 
Exchanging rings, they interchange 
The stories of their childhood’s days. 
Hie pour’d into her listening ear 
Tales of the times for ever dear, 
When, ‘neath a mother’s watchful care, 
He dwelt in fir-built mansion, where 
The towering pine-trees round it made 
A winter shield, a summer shade. 
He spoke of his dear native land, 
And brothers dear, whom death's cold hand 
Had snatch’d; and how he oft would pore 
Those dusky, time-worn volumes o’er, 
Where brave exploits of heroes old 
In spirit-stirring song are told; 
And how he felt his longing rise 
To share in deeds of high emprise ; 
* * * * * 
Yet, when I saw a bird give food 
And fond caresses to her brood, 
Or saw a child, mid flowers who played, 
Nigh where some purling rivulet strayed, 
Then war's stern sovereignty declined; 
With peaceful images my mind 
At once was filled—the golden grain, 
Green groves, and childhood’s laughing train. 
And by a quiet cottage door 
A maiden stood, while evening's flame 
Illumed her cheek—that face the same 
My dreams had shown to me before. 
Indelibly upon my brain 
Those images impressed remain: 
I close my eyes, they still appear 
In life-like forms and colours clear; 
And, Marie! the sweet maid I see 
The mirror’d semblance is of thee !” 


* Svea,’ the other poem in this volume, is a graver 
affair—one of those indignant remonstrances from 
the poet to his countrymen, against their corruptions, 
which bards, from Jeremiah downwards, have been 
in the occasional habit of addressing to their cotem- 
poraries—and generally in vain. 

* What Cheer ?? or, Roger Williams in Banishment: 
a Poem, by Job Durfee, Esq.; With a Recommen- 
datory Preface, by the Rev. Eustace Giles, Leeds.— 
This poem, the work of an American, relates the 
struggles in the wilderness of Roger Williams, when 
flying from religious persecution in Massachusetts ; 
and those perils and negotiations amongst the Indians, 
which resulted in the foundation of the State of 
Rhode Island,—* the first,” says the prefator, “ since 
the creation of the world, in which the sacred rights 





of conscience were perfectly acknowledged and en- 
joyed.” The poem has the one merit of being 
thoroughly American—in subject, in scene, in man- 
ners, customs, and accessories of all kinds; and, in 
addition to this merit, the Rev. Mr. Giles assigns to 
it those of animated description and poetical beau- 
ties of many kinds. We cannot agree with the 
Reverend gentleman ; and that the reader may judge 
between us, we will offer him a favourable example 
of Mr. Durfee’s poetry; which may interest him, be- 
sides, as embodying the Indian notions of creation 
and moral government, and furnishing new examples 
of the striking resemblance between the traditions of 
the West and of the East :— 


Here Waban paused, and sitting, mused a space, 
As pondering gravely on the mighty theme; 
Deep thought was graven in his solemn face, 
And dimly did his groping memory seem 
Gathering tbe scattered legends of his race. 
At length he roused, as from a passing dream, 
And from his mat, majestically slow, 
Reared his tall form, and spoke in accents low. 


* Brother, that time is distant—far away, 
When earth and every living thing was not, 
Save our great God—Cawtantowit—who lay 
Extended through immensity, where naught 
Save shoreless waters were—and dead were they— 
No living thing did on their bosom float— 
And silence all that boundless space did fill; 
For the Great Spirit slept—and all was still. 


But though He slept, yet, as the human soul 
To this small frame, his being did pervade 
The universal space, and ruled the whole; 
E’en as the soul, when in deep slumber laid, 
Doth its wild fantasies and dreams control, 
And giveth wild creation shape and shade 
Just as she wills. But the Great Spirit broke 
His sleep at last, and all the boundless shook. 


In a vast eagle's form embodied, He 
Did o’er the deep on outstretched pinions spring; 
Fire in his eye lit all immensity, 
Whilst his majestically gliding wing 
Trembled hoarse thunders to the shuddering sea ; 
And through their utmost limits quivering, 
The conscious waters felt their Manittoo, 
And life, at once, their deepest regions knew. 


The mountain whale came spouting from below, 
The porpoise plunged along the foaming main, 
The smaller broods in sporting myriads go, 
With glancing backs, along the liquid plain ; 
Yet still refused her giant form to show— 
Ay, sullenly below did yet remain 
Earth-bearing tortoise, the Unamis vast, 
And o’er her back the lofty billows past. 


Then great Cawtantowit in his anger spoke, 
And from his flaming eyes the lightnings past, 
And from his wings the tenfold thunders broke. 
The sullen tortoise heard his words at last, 
And slowly she her rocky grasp forsook, 
And her huge back of woods and mountains vast, 
From the far depths toward upper light began 
Slowly to heave—the affrighted waters ran 


Hither and thither, tumultuous and far ; 
But still Unamis, heaving from below 

The full formed earth, first through the waves did rear 
The fast sky-climbing Alleghany’s brow: 

Dark, vast, and craggy—from its summits bare 
The rolling billows fell—and rising now, 

All its vast forest up the breezy air 

Came out of ocean, and from verdure fair, 


Shed the salt showers. Far o’er the deep, 
Hills after hills still lift their clustered trees ; 
Wild down the rising slopes the waters leap, 
Then from the up-surging plain the ocean flees, 
Till lifted from the flood, in vale, and steep, 
And rock, and forest waving to the breeze, 
Earth, on the tortoise borne, frowned ocean o'er, 
And spurned the angry billows from her thundering shore. 


But great Cawtantowit, on his pinions still, 
O’er the lone earth majestically sprung, 
And whispered to the mountain, vale and hill, 
And with new life the teeming regions rung. 
The feathered songsters tuned their carols shrill, 
Herds upon herds did plain and mountain throng ; 
In the still pools did the wise beavers toil, 
And the armed seseks* did their folds uncoil. 


Yet man was not—then great Cawtantowit spoke 
To the hard mountain crags, and called for man: 
And sculptured, breathing, from the cleaving rock 
Sprang the armed warrior, and a strife began 
With living things—Hard as his native block, 
Was his stone heart, and through it ran 
Blood cold as ice—and the Great Spirit struck 
This cruel man, and him to atoms broke. 
Then He the oak, of fibre hard and fine, 
With the first red man’s soul and form indued; 
And made He woman of the tapering pine, 
That blooming ‘neath its sheltering branches stood : 
She on the red man’s bosom did recline, 
Like the bright rainbow on the thunder-cloud. 
And the Great Spirit saw his work divine, 
And on the first red pair shed smiles benign. 
He gave them all these forests far and near, 
The forms that fly, and those that creeping go; 


* Sesek—rattlesnake. 











The healthful fountains, and the rivers clear, 
And all the fish that sport their waves below. 

Then gave He man the swiftness of the deer, 
And armed his hands with arrows and the bow, 

And bade him shelter still his consort dear, 

And tread his far domain without a peer. 


With these specimens of such music as we have to 
offer, the lovers of our Anthology must be content 
for the present. 





Democracy in America, §c. 
(Second Notice.) 

In our preceding notice of this work, we were so 
pressed by the material restraints of page and 
column, and by the importance and variety of 
the subjects under consideration, that it became 
impossible to produce the chain of our argument 
in sufficient extension. Many of its links we 
were compelled to drop altogether, leaving the 
hiatus va, filled by the reader. It may not, 
therefore, be useless, with a view to render the 
objections to M. de Tocqueville’s reasonings 
more generally intelligible, to reproduce them 
under a more familiar and practical aspect. 

We have stated, that the assumption of de- 
mocracy as an absolute principle, bearing a 
constant definite relation to human nature, for 
the purpose of making it the matter of abstract 
reasonings, must tend to the exclusion of many 
matters essential to a thorough sifting of the 
subject. Among these we may instance those 
most important considerations, which arise out 
of an examination of democracy as an effect. 
The tendency of mankind to desire a free govern- 
ment, like any other phenomenon, is not self- 
begotten. It has not started spontaneously into 
being, but has been gradually developed during 
many centuries, by a series of causes, of which 
that feeling is not a solitary consequence. The 
changes which have been effected in society by 
such causes, are indeed infinite; and it cannot 
be doubted that these have exerted, and still 
exert, a collateral influence over the democratic 
impulse itself: sometimes directly assisting in its 
extension and increase, and sometimes modify- 
ing and even moderating its activity. 

here is nothing connected with this senti- 
ment more noone: Bm than its total absence 
among the nations spread over large regions of 
the earth, and this too during long series of ages. 
As far as history records, the idea of self-govern- 
ment seems scarcely to have been conceived, till 
it arose in the bosoms of the Greeks: and our 
author has justly stated, that the very term de- 
mocracy, as applied to the republics of Greece 
and of Rome, was a misnomer; the pervading 
spirit being exclusive and aristocratic, and the 
majority of the people, so far from possessing 
political rights, being slaves in the widest sense 
of the word,—chattels of the minority. It is 
clear, therefore, that the power to conceive the 
notion of equal government, and of combining 
the means for effecting it, is dependent on cer- 
tain specific externals for its activity. 

Taking the matter up after the downfall of the 
Roman empire, and the reconstitution of the Eu- 
ropean population, we cannot but perceive that 
the geographical face of the countries in which 
the wanderers fixed their habitation, was influen- 
tial on their social destinies. This circumstance, 
combining with the rude impatience of the north- 
ern races under the closer restraints of law, was 
favourable to the establishment of small indepen- 
dent governments, to the multiplication of centres 
of civilization, and to a great division of political 
forces. Not remotely connected with this state of 
things, were the birth and growth of maritime 
commerce, and a consequent creation and dis- 
semination of a new species of wealth, distinct 
from that resulting from landed property, and 
subjected to other laws. Concurrently with these 
causes, we discover the great Christian principle 
of the equality of all men before God, awaken- 
ing new thoughts; while by establishing in 
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society a corporate body, from which no temporal 
rank, however humble, was excluded, and which 
ruled by a superiority of knowledge, it promoted 
the domination of moral ideas, fostered a love 
of justice, and popularized those general con- 
ceptions, which are at once the inspiration and 
the guarantees of free government. Subse- 
quently, in the order of time, came the discovery 
of the New World, the invention of printing, 
and, its first-born offspring, the Reformation in 
religion; to which, as to its most proximate 
cause, must be assigned the developement of that 
more sublimated democratic spirit, which dis- 
tinguishes the modern from the ancient world, 
and which is the immediate theme of M. de 
Tocqueville’s lucubrations. The philosophy of 
history in tracing the series of these complicated 
events, discovers the closest connexion between 
the progress of the above-mentioned causes, and 
the progress of liberty. The history of liberty, 
and the history of civilization, are indeed one; 
and the imputed democratic spirit of the age is 
but the summing up, into one point, of the par- 
ticular desires and instincts awakened under the 
several conditions by which civilization exists. 

It follows, by the strictest inference from this 
analysis, that the principle of democracy can 
only be fruitful as it conspires with these its ante- 
cedents. The ideas it suggests will always be sub- 
ordinated to those which arise out of the physical 
circumstances of civilization, and out of the in- 
terests, material and moral, which these inspire. 

The entire march of events may be resolved 
into three facts, recurring over and over again, 
in a constant series :—First, the occurrence of 
some material combination favourable to indi- 
vidual wealth and knowledge, investing the 
masses (or some portion of them) with some 
practical enjoyment to be protected, and a per- 
ception of some means of protecting it; second, 
the conversion of the fact into a moral principle ; 
and third, a new arrangement of society, em- 
bodying that fact into its political code. Every 
real advance in the material condition of nations, 
has produced its impression on the moral and 
political state of the population, either deter- 
mining at once a new distribution of some 
~— in the state, or preparing the way for it 

y a change in the sentiments and views of the 
population. If such has been the origin of the 
actual state of men’s feelings on the subject of 
government, we are forced to conclude that the 
effect will continue to follow the fortunes of its 
causes; and that, however it may fare with in- 
dividual nations, either temporally or perma- 
nently, a further developement of the seuied 
prosperity of mankind will lead to a perception 
of new moral relations, and the establishment 
of better forms of government. 

Applying this conclusion to the work before us, 
we contend that, in the mere abstract conception 
of democracy, and the ideas which that principle 
is likely to eliminate in the minds of any popu- 
lation in whose government it prevails, we have 
not sufficient data either for trying its merits, or 
— the future destiny of those who live 

eneath its rule. If we take, for instance, one 
circumstance in the complex of American society 
—the almost unbounded abundance of land— 
we discover an element of major importance, 
which is left out of consideration. Most per- 
sons, indeed, behold in this circumstance a great 
safety-valve against the explosion of those pas- 
sions which heretofore have been fatal to re- 
publics. But, on the other hand, is there not, 
in this particular, a powerful obstacle to the 
diffusion of sound education, and to that moral 
developement, essential for a masterly wielding 
of the physical blessings of unshackled wealth 
and industry, and still more so for giving a proper 
direction to the vast political powers with which 
a democratic government invests the individual? 





Immense and long-continued efforts of wisdom 
and of virtue will be necessary in the leading 
spirits of the American population, to keep the 
moral developement of the people on a par with 
their sageieal advancement; and the pursuit or 
neglect of this end will be far more influential 
on the future destinies of the republic, than any 
possible agency of the abstract principle which 
forms the prominent consideration in M. de 
Tocqueville's investigations. Much, indeed, that 
is charged by the author against the American 
democracy, as a necessary consequence involved 
in the principle of equality, and developed by 
its action, is referable simply to an existing want 
of harmony between the moral and the material 
condition of the people, which may be gradu- 
ally made to disappear before a well-combined 
system of political and moral education. 


Domestic slavery is another accidental cireum- 
stance, which everybody agrees to consider of 
great import in the prospects of America. Finan- 
cial and commercial combinations, also, should 
not be overlooked; they are pregnant with 
manifold consequences in good and in evil; and 
there are doubtless many more, if this were a fit 
opportunity for detecting and discussing them. 

Practically, then, the method which M. de 
Tocqueville has followed, leads to the attri- 
bution of many effects to the principle of de- 
mocracy, which properly belong to the specific 
state of civilization in the particular people 
whose government may be the subject of inves- 
tigation. It begets, also, an oversight, partial 
or complete, of the many counteracting influ- 
ences which may possibly arise out of that 
civilization, and which must modify whatever 
may really be the abstract tendencies of the 
democratic principle. By thus giving an erro- 
neous estimate of a free condition of humanity, 
this imperfect analysis is calculated to foster 
prejudices, and oppose the march of reform, 
among nations who have yet to struggle with 
abuses, and to improve their theories of govern- 
ment. We do not ourselves believe that the 
author of this work sympathizes with those who 
chuckle over his volume; and it is clear, from 
the sum of his observations, that he does not in 
reality anticipate a certain failure in the great 
experiment which the human race are making 
across the Atlantic,—a failure which does not 
flow from his premises. Yet, that the effect of 
his work is to beget such an anticipation, may 
be gathered from the manner in which it has been 
received. We may, however, remark, for the 
benefit alike of the enemies, and of the imitators 
of American institutions, that, however it may 
fare with the United States, there is not even a 
possibility that Europe or any portion of it will 
exactly follow in their footsteps. The ante- 
cedents being, in many respects, different, the 
consequences will not be the same. The future 
condition of the Europeans may be better or 
worse—it is not upon the cards that it should 
be identical. 

Having premised thus much, we proceed to 
redeem our promise, made at the conclusion of 
the first notice. The inquiries of M. de Tocque- 
ville extend to a much wider field than that of 
mere politics. He has endeavoured to trace the 
influence of the democratic principle through the 
whole sphere of philosophy, of morals, religion, 
literature—in short, on the guicquid agunt ho- 
mines. Into a critical examination of these 
portions of the work we are not called to enter: 
and we shall let the author speak for himself 
through the medium of a few illustrative ex- 
tracts, which will convey some idea of the general 
character of the work, and relieve the tedium 
of controversial discussion. We will begin with 
poetry :— 

“TJ readily admit that the Americans have no 
poets ; I cannot allow that they have no poetic ideas. 





In Europe people talk a great deal of the wilds of 
America, but the Americans themselves never think 
about them: they are insensible to the wonders of 
inanimate nature, and they may be said not to per- 
ceive the mighty forests which surround them till 
they fall beneath the hatchet. Their eyes are fixed 
upon another sight: the American people views its 
own march across these wilds,—drying swamps, turn. 
ing the course of rivers, peopling solitudes, and sub- 
duing nature. This magnificent image of themselves 
does not meet the gaze of the Americans at intervals 
only ; it may be said to haunt every one of them in 
his least as well as in his most important actions, and 
to be always flitting before his mind. Nothing con- 
ceivable is so petty, so insipid, so crowded with paltry 
interests, in one word so anti-poetic, as the life of a 
man in the United States. But amongst the thoughts 
which it suggests, there is always one which is full of 
poetry, and that is the hidden nerve which gives 
vigour to the frame. In democratic ages, the extreme 
fluctuations of men and the impatience of their de- 
sires keep them perpetually on the move ; so that 
the inhabitants of different countries intermingle, see, 
listen to, and borrow from each other’s stores. It is 
not only then the members of the same community 
who grow more alike; communities are themselves 
assimilated to one another, and the whole assem- 
blage presents to the eye of the spectator one vast 
democracy, each citizen of which is a people. This 
displays the aspect of mankind for the first time in 
the broadest light. All that belongs to the existence 
of the human race taken as a whole, to its vicissi- 
tudes and to its future, becomes an abundant mine 
of poetry. * * At that same time at which every 
man, raising his eyes above his country, begins at 
length to discern mankind at large, the Divinity is 
more and more manifest to the human mind in full 
and entire majesty. If in democratic ages faith ia 
positive religions be often shaken, and the belief in 
intermediate agents, by whatever name they are 
called, be overcast ; on the other hand men are dis- 
posed to conceive a far broader idea of Providence 
itself, and its interference in human affairs assumes 
a new and more imposing appearance to their eyes. 
Looking at the human race as one great whole, they 
easily conceive that its destinies are regulated by the 
same design ; and in the actions of every individual 
they are led to acknowledge a trace of that universal 
and eternal plan on which God rules our race. This 
consideration may be taken as another prolific source 
of poetry which is opened in democratic ages. * * 
It may be foreseen in like manner that poets living 
in democratic ages will prefer the delineation of 
passions and ideas to that of persons and achieve- 
ments. The language, the dress, and the daily ac- 
tions of men in democracies are repugnant to ideal 
conceptions. These things are not poetical in them- 
selves ; and if it were otherwise, they would cease to 
be so, because they are too familiar to all those to 
whom the poet would speak of them. This forces 
the poet constantly to search below the external sur- 
face which is palpable to the senses, in order to read 
the inner soul: and nothing lends itself more to the 
delineation of the Ideal than the scrutiny of the 
hidden depths in the immaterial nature of man, * * 

“ Amongst a democratic people poetry will not be 
fed with legendary lays or the memorials of old tra- 
ditions.” [What then are the leading American 
works of fiction, founded on aboriginal adventure ?] 
“The poet will not attempt to people the universe 
with supernatural beings in whom his readers and 
his own fancy have ceased to believe ; nor will he 
present virtues and vices in the mask of frigid perso- 
nification, which are better received under their own 
features. All these resources fail him; but Man 
remains, and the poet needsno more. The destinies 
of mankind,—man himself, taken aloof from his age 
and his country, and standing in the presence of 
Nature and of God, with his passions, his doubts, his 
rare prosperities and inconceivable wretchedness,— 
will become the chief, if not the sole theme of poetry 
amongst these nations. Experience may confirm 
this assertion, if we consider the productions of the 
greatest poets who have appeared since the world 
has been turned to democracy. The authors of our 
age who have so admirably delineated the features 
of [Faust,] Childe Harold, Réné, and Jocelyn, did 
not seek to record the actions of an individual, but 
to enlarge and to throw light on some of the obscurer 
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recesses of the human heart. Such are the poems of 
democracy. The principle of equality does not then 
destroy all the subjects of poetry: it renders them 
less numerous, but more vast.” 


The next picture which we shall present might 
have been taken much nearer home: it certainly 
has its originals on the European side of the 
Atlantic :— 

“In America, it generally happens, that a repre- 
sentative only becomes somebody from his position 
in the assembly. He is therefore perpetually haunted 
by a craving to acquire importance there, and he 
feels a petulant desire to be constantly obtruding his 
opinions upon the House. His own vanity is not 
the only stimulant which urges him on in this course, 
but that of his constituents, and the continual neces- 
sity of propitiating them. Amongst aristocratic 
nations, a member of the legislature is rarely in strict 
dependence upon his constituents: he is frequently 
to them a sort of unavoidable representative ; some- 
times they are themselves strictly dependent upon 
him ; and if, at length, they reject him, he may 
easily get elected elsewhere, or, retiring from public 
life, he may still enjoy the pleasures of splendid idle- 
ness. In a. democratic country, like the United 
States, a representative has hardly ever a lasting 
hold on the minds of his constituents. However 
small an electoral body may be, the fluctuations of 
democracy are constantly changing its aspect: it 
must therefore be courted unceasingly. * * This it 
it is natural, that in democratic countries, the mem- 
bers of political assemblics think more of their con- 
stituents than of their party, whilst in aristocracies 
they think more of their party than of their consti- 
tuents. But what ought to be said to gratify consti- 
tuents is not always what ought to be said in order 
to serve the party to which representatives profess to 
belong. The general interest of a party frequently 
demands that members belonging to it should not 
speak on great questions which they understand im- 
perfectly ; that they should speak but little on those 
minor questions which impede the greater ones; 
Jastly, and for the most part, that they should not 
speak at all. To keep silence is the most useful 
service that an indifferent spokesman can render to 
the commonwealth. Constituents, however, do not 
think so. © * Independently of his position as a 
legislator of the state, electors also regard their re- 
presentative as the natural patron of the constituency 
in the legislature ; they almost consider him as the 
proxy of each of his supporters, and they flatter 
themselves that he will not be less zealous in defence 
of their private interests than of those of the country. 
Thus electors are well assured beforehand that the 
representative of their choice will be an orator; 
that he will speak often if he can, and that in case 
he is forced to refrain, he will strive at any rate to 
compress into his less frequent orations an inquiry 
into all the great questions of state, combined with a 
statement of all the petty grievances they have them- 
selves to complain of; so that, though he be not able 
to come forward frequently, he should on each occa- 
sion prove what he is capable of doing; and that, 
instead of perpetually lavishing his powers, he should 
occasionally condense them in a small compass, so as 
to furnish a sort of complete and brilliant epitome of 
his constituents and of himself. On these terms 
they will vote for him at the next election.” 

The waste of public time thus occasioned is 
doubtless a great evil; but there are few, we 
imagine, who would not contentedly accept of it 
for the sake of the concomitant benefits. The 
whole, however, of this absurdity is not to be 
assigned to the absence of a corrupt system of 
election. If each debate be prolonged by 
speeches addressed to the constituency out of 
doors, the number of silly impractical debates, 
which clog the march of business to a far greater 
extent, are the direct creations of faction, and 
referable to the aristocratic element, rather than 
to the democratic. 

In the next extract there is much truth; and 
the rebuke with which it starts is anything but 
misplaced :— 

“The English make game of the manners of the 
Americans; but it is singular that most of the writers 
who have drawn these ludicrous delineations be- 


longed themselves to the middle classes in England, 

to whom the same delineations are exceedingly 

applicable: so that these pitiless censors for the 

most part furnish an example of the very thing they 

blame in the United States; they do not perceive 

that they are deriding themselves, to the great 

amusement of the aristocracy of their own country. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to democracy than its 

outward forms of behaviour: many men would 

willingly endure its vices, who cannot support its 

manners. I cannot, however, admit that there is 

nothing commendable in the manners of a demo- 

cratic people. Amongst aristocratic nations, all 

who live within reach of the first class in society com- 

monly strain to be like it, which gives rise to ridi- 

culous and insipid imitations, As a democratic peo- 

ple does not possess any models of high-breeding, at 
least it escapes the daily necessity of seeing wretch- 
ed copies of them. In democracies manners are never 
so refined as amongst aristocratic nations, but on the 
other hand they are never so coarse. Neither the 
coarse oaths of the populace, nor the elegant and 
choice expressions of the nobility, are to be heard 
there: the manners of such a people are often vul- 
gar, but they are neither brutal nor mean.—In aris- 
tocracies the rules of propriety impose the same 
demeanour on every one; they make all the mem- 
bers of the same class appear alike, in spite of their 
private inclinations ; they adorn. and they conceal 
the natural man. Amongst a democratic people 
manners are neither so tutored nor so uniform, but 
they are frequently more sincere. They form, as it 
were, a light and loosely-woven veil, through which 
the real feelings and private opinions of each indivi- 
dual are easily discernible. The form and the sub- 
stance of human actions often therefore standin closer 
relation ; and if the great picture of human life be 
less embellished, it is more true. Thus it may be 
said, in one sense, that the effect of democracy is not 
exactly to give men any particular manners, but to 
prevent them from having manners at all. The 
feelings, the passions, the virtues, and the vices of an 
aristocracy may sometimes re-appear in a democracy, 
but not its manners; they are lost, and vanish for 
ever, as soon as the democratic revolution is com- 
pleted. It would seem that nothing is more lasting 
than the manners of an aristocratic class, for they are 
preserved by that class for some time after it has 
lost its wealth and its power,—nor so fleeting, for no 
sooner have they disappeared, than not a trace of 
them is to be found ; and it isscarcely possible to say 
what they have been, as soon as they have ceased to 
be. A change in the state of society works this mira- 
cle, and a few generations suffice to consummate it. 
The principal characteristics of aristocracy are handed 
down by history after an aristocracy is destroyed, 
but the light and exquisite touches of manners are 
effaced from men’s memories almost immediately 
after its fall. Men can no longer conceive what 
these manners were when they have ceased to wit- 
ness them ; they are gone, and their departure was 
unseen, unfelt; for in order to feel that refined en- 
joyment which is derived from choice and distin- 
guished manners, habit and education must have 
prepared the heart, and the taste for them is lost 
almost as easily as the practice of them. Thus not 
only a democratic people cannot have aristocratic 
manners, but they neither comprehend nor desire 
them ; and as they never have thought of them, it is 
to their minds as if such things had never been. Too 
much importance should not be attached to this loss, 
but it may well be regretted.” 


The next picture we shall present is vivid, 


and, in all probability, perfectly faithful. After 
speaking of the free and pleasurable condition 
of single women in America, and contrasting with 
it the austeritics of married life, the author thus 
continues— 


“ But no American woman falls into the toils of 
matrimony as into a snare held out to her simplicity 
and ignorance. She has been taught beforehand 
what is expected of her, and voluntarily and freely 
does she enter upon this engagement. She supports 
her new condition with courage, because she chose it. 
As in America paternal discipline is very relaxed and 
the conjugal tie very strict,a young woman does not 
contract the latter without considerable circumspec- 





tion and apprehension. Precocious marriages are 


rare. Thus American women do not marry until 

their understandings are exercised and ripened; 

whereas in other countries most women generally 

only begin to exercise and to ripen their understand- 

ings after marriage. * * When the time for choosing 

a husband is arrived, that cold and stern reasoning 

power which has been educated and invigorated by 

the free observation of the world, teaches an Ameri- 

can woman that a spirit of levity and independence 

in the bonds of marriage is a constant subject of 
annoyance, not of pleasure; it tells her that the 

amusements of the girl cannot become the recrea- 

tions of the wife, and that the sources of a married 

woman’s happiness are in the home of her husband. 

As she clearly discerns beforehand the only road 
which can lead to domestic happiness, she enters 
upon it at once, and follows it to the end without 

seeking to turn back. Thesame strength of purpose 
which the young wives of America display, in bend- 
ing themselves at once and without repining to the 
austere duties of their new condition, is no less 
manifest in all the great trials of their lives. In 
no country in the world are private fortunes more 
precarious than in the United States. It is not un- 
common for the same man, in the course of his life, 
to rise and sink again through all the grades which 
lead from opulence to poverty. American women 
support these vicissitudes with calm and unquench- 
able energy: it would seem that their desires con- 
tract, as easily as they expand, with their fortunes. 
The greater part of the adventurers who migrate 
every year to people the western wilds, belong, as I 
observed in the former part of this work, to the old 
Anglo-American race of the Northern States. Many 
of these men, who rush so boldly onwards in pursuit 
of wealth, were already in the enjoyment of a com- 
petency in their own part of the country. They take 
their wives along with them, and make them share 
the countless perils and privations which always 
attend the commencement of these expeditions. I 
have often met, even on the verge of the wilderness, 
with young women, who, after having been brought 
up amidst all the comforts of the large towns of New 
England, had passed, almost without any intermedi- 
ate stage, from the wealthy abode of their parents 
to a comfortless hovel in a forest. Fever, solitude, 
and a tedious life had not broken the springs of their 
courage. Their features were impaired and faded, 
but their looks were firm: they appeared to be at 
once sad and resolute.” 


The chapter on the National Vanity of the 
Americans contains a rather subtle remark, 
which we think will surprise many habitual de- 
riders of this weakness :— 


“The Americans in their intercourse with stran- 
gers appear impatient of the smallest censure, and 
insatiable of praise. The most slender eulogium is 
acceptable to them, the most exalted seldom con- 
tents them; they unceasingly harass you to extort 
praise, and if you resist their entreaties, they fall to 
praising themselves. * * If I say to an American, 
that the country he lives in is a fine one, ‘ Ay,’ he 
replies, ‘there is not its fellow in the world.’ If I 
applaud the freedom which its inhabitants enjoy, he 
answers, ‘Freedom is a fine thing, but few nations 
are worthy to enjoy it.’ If I remark the purity of 
morals which distinguishes the United States, ‘I 
can imagine,’ says he, ‘that a stranger, who has 
been struck by the corruption of all other nations, 
is astonished at the difference.’ At length I leave 
him to the contemplation of himself; but he returns 
to the charge, and does not desist till he has got me 
to repeat all I had just been saying. It is impossible 
to conceive a more troublesome or more garrulous 
patriotism ; it wearies even those who are disposed 
to respect it. * * 

“In democracies, as the conditions of life are very 
fluctuating, men have almost always recently ac- 
quired the advantages which they possess; the con- 
sequence is, that they feel extreme pleasure in exhi- 
biting them, to show others and convince themselves 
that they really enjoy them. As at any instant 
these same advantages may be lost, their possessors 
are constantly on the alert, and make a point of 
showing that they still retain them. Men living in 
democracies love their country just as they love 
themselves, and they transfer the habits of their pri- 














vate vanity to their vanity asanation. The restless 
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and insatiable vanity of a democratic people ori- 
ginates so entirely in the equality and precariousness 
of social conditions, that the members of the haugh- 
tiest nobility display the very same passion in those 
lesser portions of their existence in which there is 
anything fluctuating or contested. * * The members 
of a powerful aristocracy, collected in a capital or a 
court, have been known to contest with virulence 
those frivolous privileges which depend on the caprice 
of fashion or the will of their master. These persons 
then displayed towards each other precisely the 
same puerile jealousies which animate the men of 
democracies, the same eagerness to snatch the small- 
est advantages which their equals contested, and the 
same desire to parade ostentatiously those of which 
they were in possession. If national pride ever en- 
tered into the minds of courtiers, I do not question 
that they would display it in the same manner as the 
members of a democratic community.” 

In his observations on American manners, the 
author, it will be remarked, often brings the wit 
of Parisian society to bear on the incongruities 
of life in the United States. There is a chapter 
on the contrast between American simplicity at 
home with American sensitiveness in Europe, 
which is no less truly than humorously de- 
scribed :— 

“The political institutions of the United States 
constantly bring citizens of all ranks into contact, 
and compel them to pursue great undertakings in 
concert. People thus engaged have scarcely time to 
attend to the details of etiquette, and they are be- 
sides too strongly interested in living harmoniously, 
for them to stick at such things. They therefore 
soon acquire a habit of considering the feelings and 
opinions of those whom they meet more than their 
manners, and they do not allow themselves to be 
annoyed by trifles. I have often remarked in the 
United States, that it is not easy to make a man 
understand that his presence may be dispensed with ; 
hints will not always suffice to shake him off. I 
contradict an American at every word he says, to 
show him that his conversation bores me; he in- 
stantly labours with fresh pertinacity to convince 
me: I preserve a dogged silence, and he thinks I 
am meditating deeply on the truths which he is 
uttering: at last I rush from his company, and 
he supposes that some urgent business hurries me 
elsewhere. This man will never understand that 
he wearies me to extinction unless I tell him so; 
and the only way to get rid of him is to make 
him my enemy for life. It appears surprising at 
first sight that the same man transported to Europe 
suddenly becomes so sensitive and captious, that I 
often find it-as difficult to avoid offending him here 
as it was to put him out of countenance.—An Ameri- 
can leaves his country with a heart swollen with 
pride: on arriving in Europe he at once finds out 
that we are not so engrossed by the United States 
and the great people which inhabits them as he had 
supposed, and this begins to annoy him. He has 
been informed that the conditions of society are not 
equal in our part of the globe, and he observes that 
among the nations of Europe the traces of rank are 
not wholly obliterated ; that wealth and birth still 
retain some indeterminate privileges, which force 
themselves upon his notice whilst they elude defini- 
tion. He is therefore profoundly ignorant of the 
place which he ought to occupy in this half-ruined 
scale of classes, which are sufficiently distinct to hate 
and despise each other, yet sufficiently alike for him 
to be always confounling them. He is afraid of 
ranging himself too high,—still more is he afraid of 
being ranged too low: this twofold peril keeps his 
mind constantly on the stretch, and embarrasses all 
he says and does. * * But this is not all: here is 
yet another double of the human heart.—There is 
hardly an American to be met with who does not 
claim some remote kindred with the first founders 
of the colonies; and as for the scions of the noble 
families of England, America seemed to me to be 
covered with them. When an opulent American 
arrives in Europe, his first care is to surround him- 
self with all the luxuries of wealth : he is so afraid 
of being taken for the plain citizen of a democracy 
that he adopts a hundred distorted ways of bringing 
some new instance of his wealth before you every 
day ; his house will be in the most fashionable 
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part of the town; he will always be surrounded by 
a host of servants. Ihave heard an American com- 
plain that, in the best houses of Paris the society 
was rather mixed; the taste which prevails there 
was not pure enough for him; and he ventured to 
hint that, in his opinion, there was a want of ele- 
gance of manner ; he could not accustom himself to 
see wit concealed under such unpretending forms. 
These contrasts ought not to surprise us. Ifthe ves- 
tiges of former aristocratic distinctions were not so 
completely effaced in the United States, the Ame- 
ricans would be less simple and less tolerant in their 
own country—they would require less, and be less 
fond of borrowed manners in ours.” 

Having thus given an insight into the manner 
in which the author has conducted his inquiries, 
and, in so doing, as we think, justified our opi- 
nion of the value of the work, we must close our 
observations. It will not escape the penetration 
of our readers, that while the grounds of the 
author's opinions are discovered in the peculiar 
method adopted in his reasonings, the inductions 
have been greatly influenced by the situation of 
affairs in France. Almost every conclusion, 
while it is made to flow from American prin- 
ciples, has some concealed reference to some- 
thing to be deprecated or feared in the institu- 
tions or tendencies of French society. ‘The 


possession of this key will be found of some 
value in forming an estimate of the correctness 
and applicability of the several isolated propo- 
sitions advanced in these very desultory volumes; 
and a reference to it will spare us a further dis- 
section of the many particular results, in which 
we have found reason not to agree. 





Ingliston, by Grace Webster.—If, without dis- 
respect to the gentle craft of authorship, it be per- 
mitted to compare books and eatables, ‘ Ingliston’ 
might be likened to the bannock of the North 
Countrie, dry and savourless, but containing whole- 
some nourishment. Another simile—for, in despite 
of Sterne, we think simile-making no bad expe- 
dient in aid of description—might, without violence 
to truth, compare Miss Webster’s tale to a highly- 
finished Dutch picture, unattractive at first, but 
in which the eye, when habituated to the style, dis- 
covers truth not only of detail, but even of senti- 
ment and expression, though these be rendered in the 
plainest of plain fashions. ‘ Ingliston’ will enchant 
no one, but ought to satisfy many. It is melancholy, 
but never morbid : the desolate fortunes of the hero- 
ine are traced with minuteness, but Miss Webster 
never indulges in those squalid details of misery 
for misery’s sake, in which some tale-tellers seem so 
strangely to find pleasure. Again,—though many of 
her characters are taken from the ranks, and though 
the servant's hall, and the poor man’s house in the 
alley, are intimately known to her, while our authoress 
is honestly exact in telling the whole truth, she is 
coarse only exceptionally and not by inclination, 
Margaret Inglis, the heroine, is a sweet but a sadden- 
ing study of resignation ; her trials are those of cir- 
cumstance, not of folly or false sentiment. Let us 
suggest to Miss Webster, when she next undertakes 
a cabinet picture,—and ‘ Ingliston’ will, we divine, 
prove but the first of a gallery—to let in a trifle more 
sunshine. The “ vale of tears” is not so utterly with- 
out its pleasant resting-places as her tale would seem 
to intimate. 
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METHOD OF PERMANENTLY FIXING, ENGRAV- 
ING, AND PRINTING FROM DAGUERREOTYPE 
PICTURES. 

By Dr. Berres, of Vienna. 

[On the 30th ult. an interesting and important 
communication was made by Dr. Berres to the Im. 
perial Society of Vienna, relative to the discovery of 
a method of fixing and engraving Daguerréotype 
pictures, and printing from them as with ordinary 
copper plates. At the request of Professor Berres, 
our countryman, Dr. Mackenzie, has obligingly for- 
warded to the Atheneum a translation of this com- 
munication, and, he adds, in an accompanying letter, 
“Tn the course of a few days I shall have the pleasure 
of forwarding to you some printed proofs of this new 
art of engraving, and, a few days later, the engraved 
plates for your inspection. As I shall be in London 
next month, I can then explain the mechanism of 
the process.” ] 

It was announced in the Vienna Gazette of the 
18th of April last, that I had succeeded in discover- 
ing a method, by which I was enabled both perma- 
nently to fix the pictures produced by the method of 
Daguerre, and to render them available to all the 
purposes of etchings upon copper, steel, &c., from 
which copies might be struck off to any extent, as in 
the case of ordinary engraved productions, and it was 
stated in the same newspaper, that I proposed bring. 
ing my discovery immediately before the public. 

As a member of this distinguished Society I con- 
sider it my duty, first, to make known to this learned 
body adiscovery which createssomuch hope,and which 
promises so great a benefit to the arts and sciences. 
The well known expenses* and difficulties attendant 
on the publication of an extensive work, requiring en- 
gravings as illustrations, led me in the first instance 
to hope, that I might be enabled to render the dis- 
covery of Daguerre available, by improvements, to 
represent and fix the objects necessary to my work ; 
and the first view of a heliographed picture aroused in 
me the desire also, to represent in the same manner 
microscopic objects, although attempts with the 
strongest lamplight to produce engravings or etch- 
ings had been unsuccessful, and the idea aban- 
doned as hopeless, until revived by a sight of the 
hydro-oxygen gas microscope of Mr. Schuh, of 
Berlin, an instrument which in its power and clearness 
has never before been equalled or even approached. 
On the 27th of February last, I had the honour of 
laying before this learned body, the results of the 
united investigations of my distinguished colleague 
Professor de Ettingshausen and myself upon this 
subject, and the perfectly successful experiments of 
pictures prepared through the process of photography 
upon microscopic objects. Many specimens of the 
results of our researches and successful attempts to 
employ photography for scientific and useful pur- 

* Alluding to his magnificent work upon Microscopic 
Anatomy.—Trans. 
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are now placed before you for examination. 
Through this new method the Daguerréotype is 
rendered more extensively available for scientific 
uses. Every object which is discernible to the eye 
with clearness can, for the future, through the means 
of the iodined silver plates, be minutely etched, and, 
true to Nature, (for she is herself the artist!) be 
copied with the minutest exactness. But the beau- 
tiful representations which we are able to produce 
through the means of the Daguerréotype are liable 
to so many injuries, and are so delicate, fragile, and 
evanescent, that they never can be rendered avail- 
able for illustrating works of science and other useful 
purposes. ad 

In a Petersburg newspaper of March last, I first 
saw an account of some attempts to bring the 
Daguerréotype process into general use. In the 
meantime, M. Daguerre had declared, before the 
Institute of Paris, the complete failure of all his 
attempts, by means of etching, to obtain the impres- 
sion even of a single copy. 

The experiments at St. Petersburg, and the hope of 
eventual success, urged me to attempt to make some 
use of the Daguerréotype pictures, and I began, at 
the commencement of this month, my series of ex- 
periments. Without recapitulating all these, in 
which I was assisted with cordial zeal by M. Francis 
Kratochwila (a gentleman in the employ of govern- 
ment), and by M. Schuh, who placed at my disposal 
an immense number of Daguerréotype plates,—and, 
before I come to an explanation of the process, by 
which I render these Daguerréotype pictures perma- 
nent and capable of further use,—I consider it neces- 
sary to lay before this learned body the following 
observations :-— 

Ist, With the copper plates, as used at present 
in the Daguerréotype process, we can effect only 
the permanently fixing, never the etching and print- 
ing of copies therefrom. 

2nd, For the heliographic etchings it is necessary 
that the picture be produced with the required in- 
tensity, upon pure chemical silver plates. 

3rd, The etching of the Daguerréotype picture 
is produced through the influence of nitric acid, to 
be explained hereafter. 

4th, For the permanently fixing of the Daguerréo- 
type impression, a galvanic power is necessary, 

5th, For the changing of the Daguerréotype pic- 
ture into a deep metal etching, so as to be used as 
a means of printing, the chemical process of etching 
is of itself sufficient. 

My newly-discovered method of managing the 
Daguerréotype pictures, may be divided into two 
processes :— 

Ist, That of permanently fixing the design. 

2nd, The changing of the design, when once per- 
manently fixed, into an etching upon the plate. 

The method of permanently fixing the Daguerréo- 
type picture with a transparent metal coating, con- 
sists in the following, process :— 

I take the pictures produced in the usual manner, 
by the Daguerréotype process, hold them for some 
minutes over a moderately-warmed nitric acid vapour, 
or steam, and then lay them in nitric acid of 13° to 
14° Reaumur, in which a considerable quantity of 
copper or silver, or both together, has been previously 
dissolved. Shortly after being placed therein, a pre- 
cipitate of metal is formed, and can now be changed 
to what degree of intensity I desire. I then take the 
heliographic picture coated with metal, place it in 
water, clean it, dry it, polish it with chalk or mag- 
nesia and a dry cloth or soft leather. After this 
process, the coating will become clean, clear, and 
transparent, so that the picture can again be easily 
seen. The greatest care and attention are required 
in preparing the Daguerréotype impressions in- 
tended to be printed from. The picture must be care- 
fully freed from iodine, and prepared upon a plate 
of the most chemically pure silver. 

That the production of this picture should be cer- 
tain of succeeding, according to the experiments of 
M. Kratochwila, it is necessary to unite a silver with 
a copper plate; while upon other occasions, without 
being able to explain the reason, deep etchings or 
impressions are produced, without the assistance of 
the copper plate, upon pure silver plate. 

The plate will now, upon the spot where the acid 
ought not to have dropped, be varnished* ; then held 


* This and some other passages, are a little obscure. 





for one or two minutes over a weak warm vapour or 
steam, of 25° to 30° (Reaumur), of nitric acid, and 
then a solution of gum arabic, of the consistence 
of honey, must be poured over it, and it must be 
placed in a horizontal position, with the impression 
uppermost, for some minutes. Then place the plate, 
by means of a kind of double pincette (whose ends are 
protected by a coating of asphalt or hard wood), in 
nitric acid, at 12° or 13° (Reaumur). Let the coat- 
ing of gum slowly melt off or disappear, and com- 
mence now to add, though carefully and gradually, 
and at a distance from the picture, a solution 
of nitric acid, of from 25° to 30°, for the pur- 
pose of deepening or increasing the etching power 
of the solution. After the acid has arrived at 16° to 
17° (Reaumur), and gives off a peculiarly biting 
vapour, which powerfully affects the sense of smelling, 
the metal becomes softened, and then generally the 
process commences of changing the shadow upon 
the plate into a deep engraving or etching. This is 
the decisive moment, and upon it must be bestowed 
the greatest attention. The best method of proving 
if the acid be strong enough, isto apply a drop of the 
acid in which the plate now lies to another plate: if 
the acid make no impression, it is, of course, neces- 
sary to continue adding nitric acid; if, however, it 
corrode too deeply, then it is necessary to add water, 
the acid being too strong. The greatest attention 
must be bestowed upon this process. If the acid 
has been too potent, a fermentation or white froth 
will cover the whole picture, and thus not alone the 
surface of the picture, but also the whole surface of 
the plate, will quickly be corroded. When, by a 
proper strength of the etching powers of the acid, a 
soft and expressive outline of the picture shall be 
produced, then may we hope to finish the undertak- 
ing favourably. We have now only to guard against 
an ill-measured division of the acid, and the avoid- 
ance ofa precipitate. To attain this end, I frequently 
lift the plate out of the fluid, taking care that the 
etching power shall be directed to whatever part of 
the plate it may have worked the least, and seek 
to avoid the bubbles and precipitate by a gentle 
movement of the acid. 

In this manner, the process can be continued to 
the proper points of strength and clearness of etching 
required upon the plates from which it is proposed 
to print. I believe that a man of talent, who might 
be interested with this art of etching, and who had 
acquired a certain degree of dexterity in preparing 
for it, would very soon arrive at the greatest clearness 
and perfection ; and, from my experience, I consider 
that he would soon be able to simplify the whole pro- 
cess. I have tried very often to omit the steaming 
and the gum arabic, but the result was not satisfac. 
tory, or the picture very soon after was entirely de- 
stroyed, so that I was compelled again to have 
recourse to them. 

The task which I have undertaken is now fully 
performed, by placing in the hands of this learned 
body my method of etching and printing from the 
Daguerréotype plates, which information, being 
united to the knowledge and mechanical experience 
we already possess, and published to the world, may 
open a road to extensive improvement in the arts 
and sciences. By thus laying open my statement to 
the scientific world, I hope to prove my devotion to 
the arts and sciences, which can end only with my 
life. 








ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue Exhibition of the Academy has been con- 
temptuously styled by foreigners “an exhibition of 
portraits and landscapes.” Just as fairly might 
the erposition at the Louvre, on the strength of 
certain “jaune-jonquille” caricatures of the human 
face, and certain frigid travesties of Nature, 
which used to appear there, have been called the 
exhibition without portraits or landscapes. By 
the repetition of such sweeping assertions, preju- 
dices are exalted into principles, and national defi- 
ciencies, at first accidental, in the end become 
characteristic. To judge, however, from the present 
show, there is less chance of our painters restricting 
themselves exclusively to portraiture than in former 
years. There is little in this branch of Art above 
mediocrity. The familiar names are here, but 
without their familiar graces, or else the charm is 





worn out by repetition, A few lines will enumerate 





all the portraits of interest—foremost among which 
is Mr. Leslie’s Lord Cottenham (121). Mr. Phil- 
lips’s Sir Nicholas Tindal (168) is another judicial 
portrait, in which an intelligent head is finely brought 
into combination with the imposing robe of office. 
Mr. J. P. Knight’s Marquis of Anglesey (227) is rich 
and forcible; but there is a low, not to say heavy, 
tone of colouring in his works, the effect of which is 
identical with that cardinal fault, want of air. We 
have marked, too, Mr. Briggs’s portrait of Serjeant 
Adame (352), and Mr. Faulkner’s John Dalton (397). 
In his female subjects, the latter artist is chargeable 
with a shadowy chalkiness of colour, and a too con- 
stant adoption of the gone-by costumes, which, in 
Sir Joshua's portraits look poetical, but repeated are 
but conceits. Mr. Rothwell’s portrait of Mrs, 
Shelley (459) is, in its excellence, far truer to the 
time, and to Nature, which is “of all time,”—yet still 
not one of the artist’s most successful works. A 
fairer specimen of his powers hangs in the Octagon 
Room (No. 35). Two clever portraits, on a smaller 
scale, are (475) Mr. Grant's gallant full-length of 
Lord Alfred Paget, and a small sitting figure of 4 
Lady (135), by Mr. Hollins—the latter hung so 
low, as, probably, to be overlooked by many visitors, 
—Many portraits of merit may have been omitted in 
this paragraph; but there is little doubt, we fear, 
that there are fewer works of this class possessi 
permanent artistic interest in the present Exhibition, 
than the English critic would like to see, be he ever 
so unwilling that his countrymen should be rated by 
the continental masters of the easel as mere face and 
landscape painters. 

On the other hand, the Academy is rich in what 
may be called domestic pictures. To begin with the 
beginning, at No. 10, The Reduced Gentleman's 
Daughter, by Mr. Redgrave ;—according to the 
Rambler, Mr. Courtly and his lady “ seemed to dis- 
cover many subjects of merriment” in the threadbare 
garments and abashed looks of the petitioner, who, 
after two hours’ attendance,was admitted to claim their 
aid and protection. Not so, according to Mr. Red- 
grave ;—the heartless pair, it is true, make faces at 
each other ; but there is nothing to assure us that 
they are not exchanging repartees of mutual ill- 
humour, in place of those piquant taunts at the dis- 
tress of their visitant, implied by the essayist. Mr, 
Redgrave is far closer to his text in No. 334, The 
Wonderful Cure by Paracelsus, but then the emotion 
of the scene represented is far stronger, and easier to 
convey. The physician—half quack, half philoso- 
pher—stands in the centre of the chamber, with the 

ve and assured countenance of one professing to 
hold the keys of Life and Death. By the side of the 
sick couch kneels a fair-haired woman, radiant with 
the surprise and gratitude of one who has witnessed 
a resurrection ; while, behind the physician, a notary 
stays the finishing touches he was adding to the in- 
valid’s testament,—no less strongly, though, it may 
be, less agreeably amazed, than the lady. Mr. Red- 
grave would do well to strive for concentration of 
meaning as an excellence essential to narrative pic- 
tures: he has skill in composition, and his manner 
of handling, if not eminently good, is pleasing. 

The same warning remark applies to the clever 
works of Mr.Charles Landseer. In No, 21, the “ poor 
Nelly” of the merry monarch is shown us in her chry- 
salis state ; that is, displaying her rosy cheeks, the 
while she sells her oranges to the Sedleys, and Ro- 
chesters, and Buckinghams, whose fiat on beauty, 
gentle or simple, was even more important, in the 
tavern and at the theatres, than the sentence ofa 

is now, at the clubs and in the opera-box. 

Very pretty is the maiden, as she stands downcast 
and blushing at the foot of the table, while the curled 
gallants toast her, some with noisy, all with extrava- 
gant, admiration. The painter, however, fails to work 
out the idea which memorialists and biographers 
have led us to entertain of the corrupt but witty 
followers of the master 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. 
The flowing lovelocks, so abominable to the Prynnes 
of the age—the picturesque doublets and boots, 
which cast all modern male finery hopelessly into 
shade, are far more evident than the galliard wit, the 
gentlemanly rakishness, the ease, though libertine 
not vulgar, which sat loosely upon the gallants of the 
time, and ought to have spoken out in their features, 
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Yet we like this picture better than those of on- 
slaught and massacre, in which Mr. Landseer indulged 
on former occasions. Another tranquil and pleasing 
work from his hand (354), illustrates the beautiful 
song by Scott—‘ Huntsman, rest’—and_ illustrates 
it well. The thoughts and images by which repose 
is shadowed forth, are appreciated by few so fully as 
those ceaselessly mixed up in the turmoil and stir of 
town life; at all events, their presentment is here 
made in a graceful manner. 

Mr. Knight’s Portrait of Lord Anglesey has been 
already mentioned. Beside this he, too, has done 
his part in enriching the cabinet division of the 
Exhibition. His Melody (52), a rustic group, 
shows that by the ministry of a humble clarionet- 
player, St. Cecilia may hold in thrall the tenants of 
the farmhouse, as completely as by the agency of 
an Italian choir she captivates aristocratic audiences, 
who (borrowing the bitter truth from a modern 
novelist) “ look at the opera, and listen to the ballet.” 
Nothing of their kind can be much better than Mr. 
Knight's rural figures. His is the true cloth of frieze 
—witness the master of the house in his drab Ben- 
jamin—witness the girl who stands behind him.— 
Still, with all his fidelity he is never gross: there is 
in his peasants a Gainsborough touch which redeems 
them from vulgarity. Nor cana lack of earnestness 
be laid to his charge: the rustic audience, from the 
head of the family just mentioned, to the child upon 
the chair, beside the wicker cage, are all ear—all 
listen to a tune which, there is no doubt, must be some 
honest English strain of May-day or harvest-home, a 
thing for carmen to whistle, and with which herd- 
boys beguile their lonely toils. The drawback of this 
work, made engaging by its propriety and truth, is a 
technical one: the design is cabined in too small a 
canvas ; the heads, especially, strike the eye as dis- 
proportionate to a picture of such limited dimensions. 

The first “ century” in the catalogue is closed by 
a cabinet picture, as nearly akin to Mr. Knight’s as 
in dancing music, the Cachoucha is to ‘Bobbing Joan.” 
This is (100,) Mr. Chalon’s Rose-coloured stocking 
with a silver garter, the motto affixed to the picture 
being taken, as all the world of course remembers, 
from ‘Le Diable Boiteux.’ Modish affectation 
pushed to the point where Nature vanishes, and Con- 
ceit, in the strength of its coxcombry almost repulsive, 
takes her place, can go no further than this. Mr. 
Chalon is well known as capable of something far 
different. Who, for instance, could imagine the 
hand that produced this piece of foolery, distinguish- 
ing itself in a subject so august as “ the rising of the 
dead at the Crucifixion”? and yet such a sketch is, 
if we mistake not, in existence, striking enough to 
justify the earnest wish that its designer would, some- 
times, paint for the great, and not the fashionable, 
public. 

Mr. Stone’s scene from A Legend of Montrose 
(123), in which is represented Annot Lyle, by her 
minstrelsy charming away the dark spirit from Allan 
Macaulay, is a very pretty picture. The inmate of 
Darnlinvarach, whose young loveliness and music 
gave to that rude house such a redeeming grace and 
beauty, as the naked rock receives from the tuft of 
flowers, whose seed has been niched in its cleft by 
some passing wind, has never been more sweetly pic- 
tured by any among the manifold illustrators of Scott. 
There is an artless pensiveness in the look she fixes 
upon the moody chieftain, while she watches the effect 
of her song, which is true to the story; while the 
young Lord Menteith, who leans over her chair, if 
not sufficiently manly for a hero, who is soon to figure 
in buff coat and bandalier, is, at least, sufficiently 
enamoured. Mr. Stone has so just an apprehension 
of what is graceful and delicate and symmetrical, 
that it would be a thousand pities if he did not take 
the step or two yet wanting to his entire emancipa- 
tion from the ranks of those whose chiefest praise is to 
be won from the purchasers of Annuals. There have 
been of late gratifying signs on his part, of a deter- 
mination to make the advance required, and this 
picture is not the least emphatic among them. 

Mr. Kennedy’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (487) 
falls naturally into this place. In the west room it 
is hung, by way of companion to Mr. Duncan’s 
Prince Charles Edward and the Highlanders (482), 
which has been already noticed by us. In the work 
we are now to mention the identification of the 
“Last Minstrel” with his creator, is once again es- 





sayed. “ The withered cheek and tresses gray” of the 
last of all the bards 
Who sung of border minstrelsy, 

bear an affecting resemblance to the lineaments of 
the master of Abbotsford—while the face is lit up 
with an enthusiasm which could hardly fail to call 
forth such an answering spirit as attests itself in the 
countenance and gesture of many of the gazers. 
The old man has been invited by the Duchess to 
take his seat on the dais; around and before him 
are grouped listeners of every age, sex, and con- 
dition, clad in old-world dresses—all, as we have 
said, eagerly rapt in the spell which, though grown 
obsolete, is, for its very rarity, all the more potent. 
The expression, then, of the picture is faithful to the 
text,—a forcible proof of the painter’s sympathy 
with his subject. He must, indeed, be a Southron 
who could either write or paint of Sir Walter with a 
feeble or mannered hand! But in the distribution of 
lights, in the tone of colour, most of all in the draw- 
ing, the picture is defective. There are heads, arms, 
and bosoms, which bear not the slightest relation to 
each other or to the general scale of the picture : 
the eye becomes fatigued by what appears to be 
complication of design, but is incongruity and im- 
perfection in execution. With these, another Scottish 
subject may naturally be mentioned—this is Mr. 
Allan’s Prince Charles Edward in Adversity (136). The 
fugitive is represented as nursing M‘Kinnan’s child, 
and singing to it; the maid-servant standing by, in 
answer to some anticipations too royal for one in 
such a state of eclipse, promises him promotion to a 
serjeantship in the company of her darling—while 
the chief, unable calmly to contemplate his master 
in such an humble attire, withdraws himself. This 
picture, for its thorough nationality, is worth any half 
dozen of Mr. Allan’seastern scenes, clever though they 
be. He has another work (242), The Orphan and 
his Bird, the subject from Nicholas Nickleby: there 
is poetry in the treatment of this picture, in the bleak 
sky and brown heath beneath and upon which the 
outcast child kneels dolefully beside the dead body 
of the only being whom he had ever to care for—but 
cheerlessness and sobriety of colour are pushed to the 
extreme point, and the picture has little more tint 
than a work in chiaroscuro. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tuere hasbeen nothing worth commenting on at the 
theatres, and the few rumours may be disposed of in 
a paragraph of Gossip. The new tragedy, founded on 
the massacre of Glencoe, to be produced at the Hay- 
market to-night, was reported to have been written by 
Sir Edward Bulwer; but this has been contradicted, 
apparently on better authority than that of the 
rumour. It is always well to let a play be heard 
and judged on its own merits solely, without reference 
to the writer, who may claim his blushing honours 
more safely when he finds they have not been shaken 
too rudely by the blasts of criticism, to promise fruit 
hereafter. The season of Covent Garden is te be 
brought to a rather premature close, it being an- 
nounced that it will terminate on Friday next, when 
Mr. Charles Mathews takes his benefit. The phe- 
nomenon of a fine spring has been assigned as the 
cause for the little encouragement during what is 
counted on as the harvest of managers, compared 
with the great success before Christmas. We should 
rather attribute the change to the want of some ex- 
citing attraction, like that of Sheridan Knowles’s 
play of * Love.’ The constant succession of elegant 
revivals has not compensated for the lack of novelty. 
Managers cannot dispense with authors, though they 
try their utmost to evade the necessity of employing 
them. A successful new play is the cheapest com- 
modity in the end. Is it that dramatists are im- 
practicable, actors capricious, or managers timid ? 
—a little of each perhaps. When will the parties 
find out that their interests are bound up together ? 

Miss Kelly, the town’s long-established favourite, 
—we had almost written old favourite, but recol- 
lected there was a lady in the case, who bade her 
admiring public farewell we know not how many 
years ago—Miss Kelly, the only Serjeant’s Wife and 
Betty Finnikin—is about to open a compact and ele- 
gant little theatre of her own building, at the back 
of her house in Dean Street, Soho, erected for the 
use of the pupils of her “* Dramatic School.” She 
will be the “ bright particular gtar” of these nebule of 





actors, though whether her pupils are to exhibit pub- 
licly does not appear ;—the bills only announce old 
names and familiar pieces. The Duke of Devon. 
shire’s influence in procuring the licence for these 
extra-theatricals, is very publicly acknowledged by 
Miss Kelly. While wishing success to the specula- 
tion, for the sake of “auld lang syne,” we may ob- 
serve, that the risk does not seem great, and, at the 
prices of admission, a small audience will probably 
cover the expenses; and “fit, though few,” seems to 
be the motto of this public-private theatre without a 
gallery. 

When noticing, lately, the few Exhibitions which 
the season had brought forth to tempt the idle public, 
we ought not to have overlooked the Polytechnic 
Institution, which, though not-a new one, hasall the 
attractions of novelty. We went there a few days 
since, to see the process by which glass, first spun by 
steam power, is woven by the loom into those sump- 
tuous tapestries and rich hangings with which Messrs, 
Williams and Sowerby have of late excited the 
astonishment of Her Majesty’s liege subjects—and, 
indeed, of Her Majesty. This curious manufacture 
is, itself, alone worth a visit to the Institution. Other 
attractions, however, have been added since we were 
last there. Amongst them may be mentioned the 
Balloon, with Mr. Green’s apparatus for steering, 
elevating, or depressing it; and by the help of which 
he intends, it is said, to cross the Atlantic. The 
Chromatic Fire Cloud Fountain is another novelty. 
There is, too, the beautiful Ecriban of Marguerite 
de Parma, a series of forty-three models of ships, 
boats, Kc., another of the steam-engine; and many 
of these models are now kept in constant action. So 
that what with the Diving-Bell, the Blowing-up of 
the Royal George, the illustrations of Mr. Snow 
Harris’s Lightning Conductors, the Hydro-Oxygen 
Microscope, the Pneumatic Telegraph, Metallic Re- 
flectors to astonish country cousins, by roasting beef- 
steaks a hundred feet from the fire, the Electrotype, 
or Mr. Spencer’s process of obtaining copies of coins 
by means of voltaic electricity, Ship-Launching, 
Lithographic Printing, Daguerréotype and Photo. 
genic Drawing, and fifty other curious and interesting 
things, this is, altogether, the most amusing and 
instructive Exhibition in London. 

The first exhibition of the Horticultural Society 
for the season took place at their gardens on Saturday. 
The morning was cloudy and threatening, but, as the 
day advanced, the sky brightened, and the meeting 
went off delightfully, the previous rains having given 
freshness to the foliage and the green sward. The 
show of flowers has not, we think, been surpassed at 
any previous meeting. It was particularly rich in 
orchidacez, cacti, and azaleas. The prizes were 
awarded as follows :— 

For the large collection of Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
—The gold Knightian medal, Mr. Green; the Banksian, 
Mrs. Lawrence. For the small collection—The gold Bank- 
sian, Mr. Barnes. 

For thirty species of Cape Heaths—The gold Knightian, 
Mr. W. Barnes; the new gold Knightian, Mr. Pamplin. 
For six species of Cape Heaths—The new gold Banksian, 
Messrs. Lucombe. 

For a miscellaneous collection of Fruits—The gold 
Knightian, Mr. Davis. 

For Pelargoniums—tThe gold Banksian, Mr. Cock; the 
new gold Banksian, Mr. Gains. 

For Exotic Orchidacea—The gold Knightian, Mr. Mylan; 
the new gold Knightian, Mr. Rollison; the gold Banksian, 
Mr. Durnsford. 

For a new species of Rhododendron—The gold Banksian, 
Mr. Smith. 


For Green-house Azaleas—The gold Banksian, Mr. Fal- 
coner. 


H.R.H. Prince Albert, who has lately been 
elected by the Royal Society a Fellow of that learned 
body, honoured the Society on Thursday last with 
his attendance at the evening meeting, and was 
pleased to sign his name in the charter-book, in the 
same page in which Her Majesty had already written 
her signature, as Patroness of the Society. His Royal 
Highness was received by the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton, the President, the officers, and other members 
of the Council, and a very numerous assemblage of 
Fellows of the Society. After the mecting was con- 
cluded, His Royal Highness visited the Library, and 
was shown the various curious documents, and objects 
relating to science, in the possession of the Royal 
Society, in which he appeared to take great interest. 

The eighth meeting of the French Scientific Con- 
gress is fixed to take place at Besangon, on the Ist 
of September next. The secretaries to the Congress 
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are are MM. [. Weiss and Bourgor. M. Alexandre Le- 
sueur has presented to the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in Paris, the rich and remarkable entomological 
collection, gathered during a long and perilous ex- 
ploration of the provinces of Mexico. According to 
a report on the subject, made by M. Audouin, this 
collection contains no less than 400 specimens, be- 
longing to 300 different species,—the greater part of 
which were not in the collection of the Museum. 

We announced,some time since, that Mr. Stephens, 
the well-known author of ¢ Incidents of Travel,’ had 
been sent, by the United States’ government, on a 
special mission to Guatemala, and that he was ac- 
companied by Mr. Catherwood, an artist, who pro- 
posed to proceed to Palenque, and make drawings of 
the extraordinary monuments there, which have, of 
late years, excited so much interest and attention. 
A letter from Guatemala, dated 18th February, has 
been received at New York, in which the writer 
observes :—% Mr. Stephens, U.S. Chargé to this 
Republic, left here some time since for St. Salvador. 
On arriving there, and witnessing the deplorable state 
of anarchy we are now reduced to, he resolved to 
prosecute his tour as far as Nicaragua, to examine 
the feasibility of the canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. We look for his return in April, and then, 
with Mr. Catherwood, he is to proceed on his con- 
templated tour to examine the ruins of Palenque— 
the results of which will be looked for by the histo- 
rians and naturalists with great avidity.” 

The Committee of the Glasgow Wellington Me- 
morial have determined upon issuing a certain kind 
of circular tender among artists, home-bred and 
foreign, inquiring as to their willingness to undertake 
the monument, of what size they will make it for the 
amount subscribed, and in what time they will do it. 
This is an excellent plan for a supply of stationery, 
coals, or cotton, but with sculpture it is indeed dif- 
ferent. Presuming that every sculptor in Europe is 
willing to undertake the work, what then? Drawings 
and sketches, that give the mere outline and rudiment 
of the figure, tell no more what the work will be, 
than a brick is the sample of a house; and draw- 
ings and models on a larger scale must be paid for, 
and this the funds at the disposal of the Committee 
will not allow. Among some of the influential mem- 
bers of the Committee, we hear that Thorwaldsen is 
the artist named ; others, considering the advanced 
age of the great Dane, and thinking more highly of 
native talent, are opposed to this scheme. Some are 
for an ideal figure of the Duke, with naked legs and 
a Roman toga; some for a portrait-statue of the 
hero as he now is, and others for him as he was when 
at Waterloo. 

There isa pleasant rumour abroad, that the direc- 
tors of the British Institution will next year resume 
the distribution of prizes, not on the old scale of one 
hundred and fifty and two hundred guineas—but 
with four prizes of fifty guineas each. Though we 
are of opinion that this Tnstitution might be made 
more extensively useful, still it deserves well of the 
public. Since its formation, in 1805, it has been the 
means of selling pictures to the amount of more than 
80,0007. ; the Directors have awarded premiums to 
men like Martin, Cooper, and Clennell—given orders 
to Ward and Jones—bought pictures from Hilton, 
West, and Wilkie—and, through their influence, 
some of the works of the greatest masters have been 
open to the public. The Exhibition for the sale of 
modern works closed on the 16th, when nearly a 
sixth of those exhibited were sold—_We may here 
notice that the Earl of Chesterfield has purchased 
Mr. Maclise’s great picture in the Academy Exhi- 
bition, for the sum of 500/—Whilst on Art, let us 
mention that the report of Sir Richard Westma- 
cott’s retirement is too true—his last work was the 
statue to Lord William Bentinck, sent to India :— 
that among the pictures of the elder Daniell, on sale 
at Christie’s, there are some of much merit; and 
that the sketches, to which his nephew contributed, 
are numerous and faithful, and tell the most casual 
observer, with what diligence and facility they must 
have wrought while on the plains of India.—We 
observe that Sir Jeffrey Wyattville’s property has 
been sworn under 70,000. 





The THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS, at their 
Gatuery, Patt MALL East, is NOW OPEN.— Open each 
day from 9 till Dusk.—Adimittance, Is, ; Catalogue, 6d. 

. HILLS, Sec. 





The SIXTH ANNUAL | EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS a wa TER- OURS, is NOW OPEN, a 
their GaLLery, 53, P. Soe Wasa. {adioining the British 
Institution), from 9 o'clock till VT —Admission, Is.; Cata- 
logue, 6d. MES FAHEY, Hon. Sec. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures now exhibiting represent the CORONA- 
TION OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN VIC" ted Ain Westminster 
Abbey. and the Interior of the CHURCH of SANTA CROCE, 
at Florence, with all the effects of Light and Shade, from Noon 
oe Midnight. Open from 10 till 5. 

N.B.—The Picture of SANTA CROCE will shortly be removed, 
and replaced by a subject of great interest. 


ATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAR INDIAN GALLERY EX- 
HIBITION. EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, containing 300 
Portraits of the most wild and important Indians in North Ame- 
rica, and 200 Paintings of Landscapes—Prairie Scenes—Indian 
Villages—Indian Dances—Buflalo Hunts—Ball Plays—Tortures, 

ce. And an immense and varied C seer of Indian Curiosities 
—Dresses—Pipes—Tomahawks—War Clubs—Bows and Arrows 
—Scalping Knives, and Scalps, and abeantiful Wigwam, twenty- 
five feet high, brought from the base of the Rocky Mountains. 
Open from 10 to6. Admittance, ls. 


SPLENDID EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
Under the Patronage of Her Majesty and H.R.H, Prince Alvert. 
DELAIDE-STREET, West STRAND. 

M. Delbriick’s most important Patented Process of uniting 
Lead to Lead and other metals without the use of Solder—Mr. 
Dredge’s improved principle of Suspension Bridges illustrated 
by Models and Apparatus—The Phenomena of Polarized Light 
shown by Mr. Go dard, with his unrivalled Polariscope, on 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays—Lectures daily on Optical, 
Pneumatical, Mechanical, and Chemical subjects, the scientific 
panes les being illustrated i ina striking and amusin manner— 

lodels of Steam Engines in action, and the principles of that 
important agent, Steam, explained—Perkins's original Steam 
Gun, and imposing Engine for showing the Combustibility of 
the densest Steel—The only living specimen of the Electrical 
Eel ever brought to this country, thus completing the extensive 
and effective means possessed by this Institution for showing 
the phenomena of Electricity and Magnetism—A Performance 
— on the Accordion by M. Reisner, from Paris, the first 

payer in Europe—Specimens of Pottery made from Irish Clay 
of Irish Marble from the Ballysimon Quarry, as also of the 
Bol sover Moor Stone, intended to he employed in the New 
Houses of Parliament—Grand Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, by 
which a constant encneasion of novel objects are shown the 
Chemical Department Mr. Cowper is ready to receive “applica- 
tions from Noblemen and Gentlemen for Analyses and advice 
on subjects connected with Metallurgy and Agriculture, &c. ; 
the experiments may be witnessed in the Laboratory on appli- 
cation by the parties.—A new REApiNG Room for Scientific and 
other Periodicals is now opened for Subscribers. Terms: Two 
Guineas per annum. Annual admission to the Gallery, One 
Guinea; Admission One Shilling.—Open till Six daily. 


DR. LARDNER’S | beautiful, MODELS of the STEAM- 
ENGINE Gactatiog. his Sectional Model of Watt's Condensing 
ingine, nine feet in length), have been purchased for the 
POLYTEC HNIC. "INST r TU TION.—Mr. Maugham’s Lectures 
on the Steam-Engine, practically illustrated by the above and 
numerous other Models worked by steam, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, at Two o'clock—C hemical and Philoso- 
hical Lectures on the alternate days—The Chromatic Fire 
Sloud—Mr. enon" s Balloon, with the Guide Apparatus and Para- 
chutes—Power and Jacquard Looms at work, weaving beautiful 
patterns of $ Span Glass and Silk (Messrs. Williams and Sowerby, 
patentees)— Diving Bell and Diver, and specimens of Daguerréo- 
types and Electrotypes—Magnetic and lectrical Experiments, 
&e. Saaaitance to the whole, 1s.—Annual subscribers from 














ll. is ;. A modified scale for schools. —Polytechnic In- 
stitution, 209, Wi, 


NEW _STRAND THEATRE.—On WEDNESDAY, May 27, a 
Grand Fashionable MORNING PERFORMANCE. Doors o ~ 
at One; commence at Two.—l7th week of the Great Wonde: 
worker—London rings with his fame, the Provinces re-echo i it — 
Who is principal to om of conversation at every Coterie in 
the Metropo is? The Wizard of the North.—Have you seen 
him? No.—Then go.—Sixteen weeks of uninterrupted success 
have not palled the public appetite: the Temple of Magic is 
still thronged with miracle-beholding anditors, who proclaim 
him to be the only Wizard extant, and all other assumptions of 
the Necromantic character vain and futile impositions. oe aot 
allow Impostors, who build upon another's foundation, 
ceive you; go to the fountain-head at once. REME MBER the 
GREAT and ONLY W1ZARD, HB Of the North, will on MONDAY, 
and every evening during the week, ,cmee his wondrous powers 
of pivipation, Delusion, and Digital Dexterity; the whole of 

which rformed with a meet erilent gorgeous apparatus of 
SOLID Ds LVER. Mr. CHAS. JMAN, the only ENGLISH 
IMPROVISATORE in “she World, co can embody the ete 
of our native land in Extemporaneous Verses on any subject 
proposed by the audience, provided it be neither Political, Per- 
sonal, or Theological, will deliver an Improvisazione, concluding 
with a Myriorama. 

















MEETINGS 1 FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical Society (Annual) One, P.M. 
Linnzan Society (Anniv.) .... 

Zoological Society (Scien. Bus.) ......4 p. Eight. 

TvEs. { i 


Mon. 


Institute of Civil Engineers..........Eight. 

Botanic Society ....... 

Geological Society coe -$ p. Eight. 
Web. < Medico-Botanical Society............Eight. 
Society of Arts ....... eve ++++e+3 p. Seven. 
Royal Society . cevcccccceed P. Eight. 
Royal Society of Literature - Four. 
Numismatic Society ..... crccecccees Seven. 
Society of Antiquaries i 
Fart. Royal Institution ............ o+eeeed p. Eight. 





TaruR. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Under the immediate Patronage of Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

MR. BLAGROVE'S GRAND MORNING CONCERT will 
take place on WEDNESDAY, June 10, at the Hanover Rooms, 
Vocalists: — Madame Dorus’Gras, Miss Clara Novello, Miss 
Bruce, the Misses Williams, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Parry. Inthe 
course of the Concert, two Solos on the Pianoforte by Mr. 
Litolif; Solo, Harp, Miss Fanny Croly, pupil of Mr. Bochsa, 
ther first appearance) ; two new Fantasias on the Violin by Mr. 

agnor ove: and Spohr’s Concertante Duett for two Violins, by 

Jolique and Mr. Blagrove. Also, Beethoven’ s Septuor for 
Le ahi Instruments. The Orchestra will be numerous and com- 
e. Leader, Mr. Loder; ecoomeans at the Pianoforte, Mr. 
Charies Blagrove.—Programmes and Tickets at the Music-shops. 














Her Masesry’s Tueatre.—There is no end of 
commentaries upon the system pursued at the Opera, 
furnished by the performances there. In consequence 
of the postponement of ‘ Inez di Castro,"—which was 
rendered inevitable by the absence of any one ca- 
pable of the contralto part—‘ La Gazza Ladra’ has 
been repeated ; and, to replace Castelli, a new Pippo 
ou Tuesday evening showed herself on the stage, going 
through the whole part in most effective dumb show! 
The Parisian Journals announce that Signor Mario 
is to study one of Duprez’s great parts, so as to re- 
place the latter during his congé—if this be true, 
what becomes of his engagement in London? In 
the mean time, a leash of dancers have taken French 
leave, reducing the corps to almost its former state, of 
one star and several sticks. Nevertheless, all has 
been done in the new ballet, on the ‘ Lac des Fées,’ 
which could be done with such inefficient materials, 
The story is far away cousin to that of * La Sylphide ;’ 
so also, Malle. Cerrito, in the grace of her flights, is a 
not very distant relation to Taglioni. There is one 


charming scene of elf-land, with floating and swim. 
ming sprites, and another good architectural compo- 
sition :—lastly, a wonderful waltz in the second act, 
which all lovers of “ the choregraphic art,” as Rosa 
Matilda hath it, should stay and applaud. 





Prince’s Tueatre.—Spolhr’s * Faust.\—Many cir- 
cumstances combine to make the first representa- 
tion of Spohr’s * Faust’ in London interesting. The 
foremost one, is the utter famine which English 
Opera-goers are suffering as regards new works of an 
pretension to merit—another is, the vicissitude Te 
which the composer's reputation has passed among us, 
and the violent partizanship of which it has been the 
object. By some, he has been extolled to the seventh 
heaven, as surpassing Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, 
in right of sweet melodies, rich harmonies, and mag- 
nificent conceptions—by others, degraded to the level 
of those respectable, but most wearisome persons, 
who produce a multitude of carefully-executed 
works, upon the liberal allowance of half an idea. 
Between the reception of the ‘ Last Judgment’ and 
the ‘ Historical Symphony,’ what a difference! And 
yet the Spohr of the past and present epoch, of the 
standard oratorio and the condemned French finale, 
is the same man—a man, if we may venture to cha- 
racterize him, endowed with a genius incapable of 
high flights in invention, but able at times to pro- 
duce the semblance of novelty by richness of combi- 
nation,—instinct with such a feeling for melody, as 
enables him to select and recast all the most 
luscious and enchanting phrases of the creators, and 
having acquired that entire power over harmonic re- 
source, by which the thing borrowed is so meta- 
morphosed by clothing and ornament, as in appear- 
ance to become his sole property. To illustrate: 
—the absence of real greatness in Spohr is, to 
our thinking, proved by his constant failures when- 
ever the severe or simply colossal style is to be 
attempted. A fugue is beyond his means; and yet, 
on the strength of the imposing combinations in 
the * Babylon’ and the * Earthquake’ choruses in his 
oratorios, he has been awarded that palm for gigantic 
conception which belongs only to Bach and Handel 
and Beethoven. Again, honeyed as his melodies are, 
the student is at first little aware how constantly the 
best phrases therein are referable to masters ofa mare 
affluent invention ; nor, until he has sifted and com- 
pared, will he admit that all the chromatic progres- 
sions and elaborations which at first strike him as 
so singular—all those replies and imitations, in 
seeming so ingeniously scientific—are but so many 
resources to conceal poverty of invention and mono- 
tony of execution. In proof, we can but refer to his 
vocal duets, to the structure of his grand songs, nay, 
to the very passages (the one passage, we might say) 
of embellishment and cadence closing Spobr’s bra- 
vuras; and the further these are examined, the more 
inevitable is the conviction, that none of the modern 
Italian tune-spinners are more unscrupulous in re- 
peating their neighbours and themselves than Spohr 
—that idol of some who sicken at the thoughts of 
Bellini, and decry Auber as beneath contempt, be~ 
cause they are similarly unscrupulous. So much for 
drawbacks: but, these allowed for, there remains 
an individual part in Spohr’s genius, so sound and 
beautiful, that not to dwell upon it admiringly were 
an absurd prejudice. His knowledge of instru- 
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mental combination is consummate, and regulated 
by a just taste. His orchestral treatment of his sub- 
jects is, indeed, so rich and charming, that the ear 
sometimes follows the sweet and intricate dialogue 
of pipe and wire, charmed into forgetfulness of the 
fact that it is but an accessory to the human voice. 
In another respect, too, we are disposed to differ 
from those who, because of the limited scope of 
Spohr’s genius, and his constant self-iteration, sneer, 
while the rest join his apotheosis. In his grand instru- 
mental works, variety may unconsciously, or by some 
perverted reasoning, be dispensed with, on the score 
of science ; in his vocal compositions—most of all, 
in his operas—it must be attempted for the sake of 
dramatic effect, and in illustration of the changing 
events of the tale. And hence, taken separately, we 
find his operas, though variety be not reached there- 
in, and every bar be tinctured by his mannerism, 
less ennuyant than his symphonies. Among these, 
* Faust’ and * Jessonda’ have, in turns, been exalted 
to the place of honour. But we have bestowed so 
much space on this attempt to sketch a few salient 
characteristics, that we must defer closer analysis of 
the former, introduced to the English public on 
Wednesday last, for another seven days, 





Quartett Concerts.—The Quartett party finish- 
ed its season on Monday last, with a carefully 
selected entertainment, in which a new piano- 
forte trio, by Mr. W. S. Bennett, was the principal 
feature. This was a work calculated to do credit to 
the English school of modern composition: the first 
movement in A major, is graceful and flowing, like 
some of its composer’s music, reminding us of Men- 
delssohn’s, without being chargeable with plagiarism. 
Though other modern writers for the pianoforte con- 
sult the refinements and peculiarities of the instru- 
ment more closely than the composer of § St. Paul,’ 
few base their works upon such sound, legitimate, and 
grand notions of musical effect : and hence it is that 
a better model could not possibly be adopted by a 
young artist. The second movement of Mr. Bennett’s 
trio is a sort of intermexzo in a minor: to which 
followed a serenade in E major, where the pianoforte 
sustained a melody with a pizzicato accompaniment 
of the stringed instruments: this latter feature failed 
in coming out as forcibly as ought to have been the 
case. A clever rondo closed the composition, which 
was warmly received by the audience. We trust 
that the success of the work will be acknowledged 
in a tangible form by our instrumental amateurs, 
when it is published. For, be it remembered, how- 
ever fascinating and surprising be the fantasias, the 
studies, the romances, and the morceaux de caractére, 
by which modern pianists bewitch the public, the 
perpetuity of Music, which depends upon idea and 
not executive capacity, cannot be sustained, neither its 
progress onward be assisted, by supports and aids so 
unsubstantial and capricious. The wonder-player 
may strike out new effects, but, after all, when their 
first gloss of freshness is past, he finds that they are 
only valuable inasmuch as they can be legitimately 
applied to the illustration of symmetrical and sub- 
stantial designs : and the truth is worth stating, at a 
moment when instrumentalists are intoxicated, be- 
yond all precedent, by the presence of an arch- 
magician among them. A quartett by Haydn, 
Beethoven’s c minor quartett (Op. 18), and Men- 
delssohn’s ottett, were also performed. The singers 
were Madame Stockhausen, who was encored in a 
song from a MS. opera by Mr. Lucas, and Mdlle. 
Bildstein. 


Mr. J. B. Chatterton and Mr. W. H. Holmes gave 
their benefit concert on Monday morning. A more 
numerous audience has rarely crowded the Hanover 
Square Rooms. The pianoforte playing of Mr. 
Holmes has gained much in brilliancy since we last 
heard it: his execution of some of his own variations 
on one of Strauss’s waltzes, was at once neat and 
spirited, and tickled the ear with the requisite amount 
of impossibilities vanquished. The composition, how- 
ever, fully justified the warnings thrown out above. 
Mr. J. B. Chatterton’s harp-playing is good, but the 
Paganini and the Thalberg of his too-much neglected 
instrument is still to “seek.” The principal singers 





were Madame Stockhausen, Miss C. Novello, Mdlle. 
Nau, Sig. Tamburini, Mr. Phillips, Mr. J. Parry, 
and Sig. Brizzi. 


To CoRRESPONDENTSe—Subscribers who have been dis- 
appointed in completing their last year’s volume, are in- 
formed that No. 589, for February 9, has just been reprinted, 
and copies may now be had of the publisher, or through 
their respective booksellers. 








(Advertisement.] 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Tue Annual General Meeting of Proprietors in the Na- 
tional Loan Fund Society, for the purpose of receiving the 
Directors’ Report, electing some Directors, &c., took place 
May 13. It was held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street. It was numerously and most respectably attended. 

Amongst the gentlemen present, we observed the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, Andrew White, Esq. M.P., Mr. Stod- 
dart, the Treasurer of the City of Edinburgh, and several 
proprietors, forming the Local Committees from Bath, 
Exeter, Liverpool, Bristol, Salisbury, Birmingham, Brighton, 
and other large towns throughout the country. 

T. Lamie Murray, Esq. (the Chairman of the Board of 
Direction,) took the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. Camroux) having read the requisition 
convening the meeting,— 

The Chairman stated that the Board had prepared a Re- 
port for that Annual General Meeting. It was a full and 
ample statement of all requisite circumstances; it set forth 
the amount and extent of support that the Society had re- 
ceived from the public, and adverted to the expectations 
which that support warranted as regarded the future. As 
that Report embodied the sentiments of all the Directors, 
it was unnecessary for him to say any more. The Secretary 
would read the Report :— 

The Secretary then read it :— 

* REPORT, &e. 

** The Directors have to express the pleasure they feel in 
meeting the Proprictors for the first time since the forma- 
tion of the Society. 

* Although the principles of the Society were first pro- 
mulgated in July, 1837, and afterwards constituted under 
the deed of settlement from the Ist day of December in that 
year, yet for more than twelve months previously had the 
most active but cautious examination been made into the 
solidity of its principles and the elements of success it was 
likely to draw around it. 

*‘In the general interest excited in favour of the Society 
the Directors have not been disappointed; they are never- 
theless aware, that however good the principles are upon 
which an Institution of this kind is based, its prosperous 
working must depend upon an extended system of agency 
and co-operation.—(Hear, hear.) This object has not been 
overlooked by them; and in order, if possible, to give a 
greater efficiency to it, they have been occupied in the for- 
mation of Local Committees; they have sought to obtain 
by this means more general support and extension, notwith- 
standing the difficulties attending such a system, often, in 
the first instance, presenting a want of unity and cohesive- 
ness, but which the rapid and prosperous progress of the 
Society in the end converts into very powerful auxiliaries. 

** The Society has been everywhere received with favour 
—it seems to have awakened in the breasts of many the 
hope of securing an independence for their survivors, who 
had previously despaired of accomplishing such an object 
out of means more limited or uncertain than those more 
favoured by fortune, who had already availed themselves 
of the protection afforded by Life Assurance Societies. It 
has not, however, been forgotten by the Directors, that the 
class so circumstanced comprises by far the greatest number 
of the community, and are possessed of by far the greatest 
aggregate amount of wealth.—(Hear.) In guiding the objects 
of the Institution over which they were called to preside, 
so as to reach the possessor of the smallest surplus income 
over the usual wants of life, they felt convinced that by this 
means they were enlarging the basis of security and profit 
to the wealthier classes of insurers,—a circumstance that 
this class would neither be slow to perccive, or fail in imme- 
diately converting to their advantage. 

**The short experience which the working of the Society 
afforded to the Directors the means of judging, has fully 
satistied them that a considerable number of the policies 
opened with the Society belong to a class of individuals 
whose families, before its institution, had been rarely, if 
ever, protected by means of life assurance.—(Hear.) On 
the other hand, the number of policies issued by the Society 
for large amounts bespeaks confidence in that class of in- 
surers, that the profits to be realized and divided among the 
assured will be considerably enhanced by its universality, 
and the vastness of extent to which the uninterrupted pro- 
gress of the Society is likely to be carried. 

“In the month of May, 1838, the Directors first published 
the plan of Deferred Annuities, which was designed at once 
as a remedy for the palpable deticiencies and insecurity ex- 
perienced by the contributors to benefit societies, as well 
as to offer a more beneficial investment for the capital of 
the industrious classes than was within the scope of the 
savings’ bank ; while at the same time it secured to them the 
leading benetits and avoided the obvious defects of both 
those institutions. 

** The seriousness with which this plan has been discussed 
and adopted by the public, satisties the Directors that it is 
adapted to the peculiar wants of a very large portion of the 
community; and that to draw towards it the support of this 
extensive class of society, it but requires the continuous 
developement and the perfection of a system of agency co- 
extensive with it.—(Hear.) 

“The attention of the Directors has been continually 
directed towards this object; and although the magnitude 
of the subject itself, and the minuteness of its detail, requires 
the utmost deliberation, they trust that during the period 
that must elapse before the next annual meeting, they will 
have made considerable progress. 

“In order to givea still further consolidation and security 
to the Society, the Directors felt it their duty to apply to 









—_ 
happy to inform the meeting, notwithstanding the serious 
opposition which they encountered, they have obtained 
and the Society is now empowered under 2nd Victoria (Ses. 
sion 1837-8). 

‘* The original capital of 500,0002. of the Society is divideg 
into 50,000 shares. Of this number 18,623 have been dis- 
posed of, and the deed of settlement has been executed by 
the proprietors of 14,659. 

*On acareful review of the continuous increase of the 
business of the Society and its accumulating resources 
already forming in itself so ample a guarantee to the policy 
holders, the Directors were induced, by a resolution, dated 
28th January last, to suspend the further issue of the re- 
maining 31,377 shares, except at a premium, increased from 
time to time as the prosperous progress of the Society would 
warrant—(Hear, hear). 

“The premium fixed on the first issue is 12. each share; 
and the number determined on by the Directors to be issued 
at that premium is 8,000. The remainder of the shares will 
be emitted in the same manner, but with an increasing 
premium. 

“The sum to be received from this source will be very 
considerable. It will be applied, in the first instance, to 
the discharge of all previous expenses, and the surplus 
(which will belong exclusively to all the Proprietors) wil] 
be invested, and its income appropriated to diminish the 
annual charges of the general management, so that at the 
first division the entire profits will be distributed, and after- 
wards, with the least possible deduction, among the assured 
and the Proprietors of the guarantee capital of the Society 
(exclusive of the five per cent. as interest paid to the latter), 
in the proportions regulated by its deed of settlement. 

“The number of policies issued by the Society, including 
Deferred Annuities, amounts to 1230; and the aggregate 
premiums received therefrom amount to 31,2197. 19s. 7d, 
The sum received on Immediate Annuities amounts to 
21,2511. 3s. 2d.; and the present income of the Society is 
equal to 19,0651. 8s. 9d. 

**The claims already paid by the Society on five policies 
amount to 1,800/.; and the sum received on short and 
lapsed policies, upon which no claim can accrue, amounts 
to 1,571. 1s. 9d. It is upon these results, so early exhibited 
in favour of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society, 
that the Directors have ventured to anticipate a steady and 
prosperous future.—(Hear, hear.) 

**The business to be transacted at the present meeting, is 
the election of Directors, who go out by rotation, two of 
whom are re-eligible, namely, Hunter Gordon, Esq. and 
John Rawson, Esq., and who are candidates for the office; 








for the election of Clement Tabor, Esq., who is proposed by 


| the Court of Directors to fill up one of the vacancies; and 


| 





the Legislature for an Act of Parliament, which, they are 


also for the election of two Auditors, namely, Dr. Olinthus 
Gregory, F.R.A.S. and Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S., who 
are re-eligible, and candidates for the office. The meeting 
is also called on, in accordance with the 15th clause in the 
deed of settlement, to fix the remuneration of the Chairman 
and Directors. The annual sum appropriated up to this 
period by the deed of settlement was 1,500. The actual 
amount received by the Directors, including the salary of 
the Chairman, in the last year has been 1,129. 4s. The 
Directors are of opinion that an increase in their number 
beyond the present vacancies would be highly advisable. 
For the purpose of effecting this object, when such indivi- 
duals have presented themselves whose position in society 
would render them highly eligible, a Special General Meet- 
ing of the Society will be called. 

**In conclusion, the Directors beg to express their thanks 
for the efficient support they have received from the Local 
Committees of the Society, and their future reliance on the 
cordial co-operation of the Proprietors at large, comprising 
so many individuals of high respectability and influence, in 
assisting them to carry out the great objects of the Insti- 
tution.” 

The Report was received with marked attention—fre- 
quently cheered—and at its conclusion it was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Mr. Stoddart, Treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, moved 
that this very gratifying Report be adopted. In doing so 
he would trespass on the meeting for a few minutes; but 
as he knew the value of time, it should not be long. His 
attention had been particularly directed to the subject of 
insurance—it was one that was attended to in Scotland to a 
very great extent. It was unnecessary for him to remind 
them that the Scotch were naturally a very shrewd and 
cautious people; and that they therefore did not hastily 
involve themselves in any schemes. Now he was tolerably 
well acquainted with the largest institutions in that country, 
and with their origin and progress; and he hesitated not to 
declare that there was not one of them with which he was 
acquainted that had made such rapid progress as had this 
Society.—(Cheers.) He had been connected with one which 
recently held its septennial meeting, where there was pos- 
sessed a paid-up capital, and its annual receipts for fire 
premiums were only 21,000/., while here, at the end of & 
year and a half, there was a receipt of upwards of 31,0001. 
—(Cheers.) That was a striking illustration of the rapid 
progress of this Society.—(Hear, hear.) Without desiring 
to detain the meeting, he could not but advert to one very 
distinguishing feature of this Institution, namely, that re- 
garding deferred annuities—(Hear.) He declared that it 
was calculated to confer one of the greatest boons on the 
country, especially on the labouring classes, on clerks, and 
on all persons with limited salaries or incomes.—(Cheers.) 
When they became unfit for further labour, the most effee- 
tual means of securing support were here pointed out. The 
plans of those deferred annuities, and that of the life an- 
nuities, were among the very best provisions for old age 
and for family provisions that ever were devised.—(Cheers.) 
Even those who could set apart only a few shillings at a 
time, would here find the very best mode of appropriating 
the same for future benefit.—(Ilear.) Ile saw other insti- 
tutions, similar in some respects, growing up around them, 
copying the plan of deferred annuities; that was gratifying; 
but still was it not taking a leaf out of their book ?—(Lo' 
cries of “hear, hear.”) Although this was plagiarism—to 
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adopt the mildest expression—it was so far gratifying that 
it was proof that the public were now more extensively be- 
ginning to be aware of the benefits arising out of the prin- 
ciples of this Society. Still this Society was entitled to the 
credit of having first promulgated the principles now so 
extensively but only partially imitated.—(Hear, hear.) The 
Report was in every respect most gratifying. The extent of 
business done showed that the Society already possessed the 
contidence of the public, while the small loss or demands 
upon the Society’s resources, showed with how much cau- 
tiousness its business had been conducted, and that was 
calculated to produce increased confidence in the Directors; 
and on the value of confidence it was unnecessary for him 
to enlarge. And this led him to speak of the disinterested 
conduct of the Directors. The deed allowed them to appro- 

riate asum not exceeding 1,500/.; they had only appro- 
priated 1,100/., when they might fairly have taken the full 
amount.—(Cries of “hear, hear.”) ‘To the active and ex- 
cellent conduct of the Board he could personally speak. 
He and another person connected with the local Board in 
Edinburgh waited on Mr. Murray (the Chairman) about a 

ear ago, for information respecting this Society; the fullest 
jnformation was most satisfactorily given; it was so satis- 
factory that they strongly recommended the Society to the 
Edinburgh Branch. And that branch, owing to the infor- 
mation they were enabled to give, and consequently the 
contidence to inspire, largely increased its business; and one 
gentleman, after learning all particulars, and going home 
to talk over the matter, had returned and paid down his 
11,0002. for an immediate annuity on a comparatively young 
life.—(Cheers.) Now that was for what might extend over 
along period of time; yet such was his confidence, from 
the proofs adduced, that he at once had paid that large sum. 
—(Hear.) That was a marked proof of the value of con- 
fidence, and consequently of the excellence of the Chair- 
man’s and the Directors’ conduct and attention. In eonclu- 
sion, he begged to impress on all Proprietors the necessity 
of exerting their utmost to secure business to the Society ; 
each might do something, and it was astonishing how much 
might be effected by such means. He concluded with 
moving,—That the Report now read be adopted, that it be 
printed, and that it be circulated among the Proprietors.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. A. White, M.P. for Sunderland, said that he with 
very great pleasure rose to second this motion. The mover 
of the resolution and the Report had gone so fully into the 
merits of the Society, that it would be unnecessary for him 
to detain them with further remarks thereon. When called 
upon to preside at a meeting in his district, for the purpose 
of considering the propriety of establishing a branch there, 
he complied with very great satisfaction, being then per- 
suaded that it was calculated to be of the greatest benefit 
to the labouring cl: Further experience, and the very 
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gratifying Report, had only strengthened that opinion. He 
considered that it was a good investment for persons in 
every branch of society.—(Hear, hear.) 

The motion was put, and unanimously adopted. 


Hunter Gordon, Esq., and John Rawson, Esq., whose 
period of office had expired, but who were eligible to be re- 
elected, were unanimously re-elected. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory and Professor Wheatstone (Au- 
ditors), whose terms of office had expired, but who were 
eligible for re-election, were unanimously re-elected Au- 
ditors. 

Mr. Studley moved a resolution that a sum not exceeding 
1,500/. be set apart for the remuneration of the Chairman 
and Directors. 

Mr. Murdo Young seconded the motion. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. Jameson (Agent and Secretary to the Edinburgh 
branch) said that he was very deeply interested in the 
meeting, and being a shareholder, and having a policy in 
the Society, he hoped were the best proofs he could give of 
his approbation of the principles of the Society.—(Hear, 
hear.) He would not occupy much of their time, for, as 
men of business, they must know the value of time. They 
might say much, but what could they say better than adopt- 
ing the Report? and if they adopted the Report, would not 
that be declaring, in the most effective manner, their ap- 
probation of the doings of the Chairman and Directors? 
and if they did so, could they refrain from—on the contrary, 
were not they bound to return their cordial thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors ?—(Hear, hear.) He had narrowly 
watched their conduct, himself and several friends being 
deeply interested in the prosperity of this Institution, and 
he had found that they merited the fullest support and 
confidence. He had no fault to find with them, except, 
perhaps, of their over-cautiousness; so that if they erred it 
was on the safe side. He had sometimes thought that if 
they possessed a little more enterprise or speculation, it 
would be advantageous to the Society; but so cautious 
were they, that proposals recommended even by his own 
nationally cautious Directors had been declined, which were 
afterwards eagerly snapped up by some of the old Boards in 
Edinburgh. The principles of the Institution deserved all 
praise on account of their bold originality; and so obviously 
beneficial were they, that the world wondered they had not 
been found out before. They brought home to the poor 
man’s door the benefits of the Society, by showing him the 
means of protecting himself, and of securing comparative 
affluence, and that by his own exertions—(Cheers.) He 
did not complain of the exertions of various benevolent in- 
stitutions, but he could not avoid thinking that to be the 
best benevolence which showed individuals how they could 
best work out their own security, advantage, and indepen- 
dence.—(Hear.) The Chairman deserved their warmest 
thanks, for he not only was the sole discoverer of the peeu- 
liar and admirable principles which distinguished their 
scheme, but had most ably worked out his own plan. He 
had not quite such delicate feelings as the Chairman and 
Mr. Stoddart, and he did not like te see these imitations of 
their plan, which he would not call plagiarisms, but pira- 
cies.—(Cheers.) Previous to the institution of their Society, 
life insurance had certainly been progressing in this country 
Pretty rapidly he would admit, but then it was at ordinary 








carriage speed, but since, it had been going on at railway 
speed: so complete had been the success of their principles, 
that they saw others coming forward, clumsily clothing 
themselves in their garments, as their best claim to public 
support. He was glad, however, to find that their own 
success showed that the public understood that their insti- 
tution was not only based upon sound principles, but that 
they also had agents best skilled in the working out of those 
principles.—(Loud cheers.) As a proof that the Directors 
were worthy of their confidence and their thanks, he would 
merely refer to the statement in the Report, which had just 
been read, which showed that the Directors had not actually 
divided the whole of the very moderate sum which they 
were entitled to divide among themselves.—(Cheers.) He 
knew the value of time in London to all, more especially to 
all men of business, and although the remuneration voted 
might look large in one sum, yet when it came to be divided 
out into driblets, and extended over a whole year, it would 
appear that the Directors, so far from having received any 
remuneration, had actually attended at a loss to themselves. 
—(Cheering.) To his communications with the Board of 
Directors he had always met with the most ready and rapid 
answers. He was a man of business himself, and knew the 
necessity of speedy communications well, and had he found 
that his communications to the Directors had remained for 
some time unanswered or unattended to, of course he should 
have concluded they were not men of business; but the 
contrary was invariably the case, and the rapidity of their 
communications had only been equalled by the rapidity of 
the communication between the northern and southern 
capitals of the empire. Were they entitled to their thanks 
or not ?—(Loud cheers, and cries of ‘* Yes.”) There were 
also other officers on the establishment, besides the Chair- 
man and Directors, to whom their thanks were due.— 
(Cheers.) He did not refer now to Dr. Elliotson or Mr. 
Syme, because those gentlemen were included in his former 
proposition. The varied and high attainments, and the de- 
servedly proud position of his friend Dr. Elliotson, were a 
complete security that only such lives would be taken as 
fell fairly within the scope of the Society’s tables. But 
thanks were not due to him alone; the fact that only 1,800/. 
had been paid for insurances, showed that all their other 
medical officers weli understood the nature of life contin- 
gencies, and the risks which were incurred.—(Loud cheer- 
ing.) They also were deserving of their thanks —(Loud 
cheers.) There was also another person most eminently 
entitled to their thanks, and that was the person by whose 
mathematical skill their tables had been calculated. There 
was a degree of complexity in these calculations, and their 
number was so great, as made it absolutely hopeless to 
follow him in them; but they had all had ample corrobora- 
tive testimony of the correctness of the calculations on which 
the scheme is based. They found that the calculations of 
life had been made under the actual value: this was safe, 
profitable, and sound to them, while, at the same time, they 
were enabled to act with proper liberality, so as to do justice 
at the same time to the institution and to the public gene- 
rally. They could not give more for money than money 
would produce. They had to calculate the risk so as leave 
a fair profit to themselves, without, at the same time, un- 
fairly taxing the public.—(Loud cheering.) A more difficult 
calculation it was scarcely possible to make. The calcula- 
tions as to the Deferred Annuities could not be obtained 
from previous tables, and the difficulties of these calcula- 
tions were increased by the peculiar feature of their scheme 
giving their option to the annuitants to receive instead a 
heavy policy at death, however small their then chance of 
life might be. Extensive calculations had to be made to 
enable the Society to do this without danger to themselves, 
and without acting unfairly by the public. The gentleman 
who had made these calculations in such an accurate manner 
was entitled to their most cordial and sincere thanks.— 
(Loud cheers.) But all these things would have been of 
little avail, if they had not found a competent Secretary. 
If they had not a good Secretary, the labour of the Directors 
would often be of little avail.—(Hear, hear.) As Manager 
and Agent of the Board of Edinburgh, he of course in his 
small way—(A laugh)—although he believed the Board of 
Edinburgh, by the bye, did more business than any other 
local Board—(Cheers)—had had constant communications 
and correspondence with the Secretary; and he believed he 
was speaking not only his own sentiments, but those of all 
his brethren, the other Managing Directors of local Boards, 
when he said that they had every reason to be satisfied, not 
only with the zeal, talents, and efficiency, but with the 
courtesy, urbanity, and kindness—(Loud cheers)—of the 
Secretary. He would, therefore, ask them, whether they 
could hesitate in acceding at once to the proposition he was 
about to make: That the thanks of the Proprietors be given 
to the Chairman, Directors, and other officers of the Society. 
—(Immense cheering.) 

Mr. Jameson.—After such a reception I will not ask any 
one to second the motion, as I believe every one present has 
done so.—(Immense cheering.) 

The question having been put, and carried unanimously, 

The Chairman said—I confess that, of all the tasks which 
have been imposed upon myself and the other Directors, 
from the commencement of the institution up to the present 
moment, each one has appeared light to the one which I 
now have to execute. Both my colleagues and myself feel 
quite overpowered by the cordial manner in which the reso- 
lution just proposed has been received. I therefore wish, 
as briefly as possible, to say how impossible it is for us to 
give a proper degree of expression to our feelings on this 
occasion.—(Loud cheers.) ‘The manner in which Mr. Jame- 
son introduced this resolution ought to be most gratifying to 
our feelings; and if anything can sanction us in giving ex- 
pression to our feelings of congratulation on our success, it 
is our having been able, at this our first annual meeting, to 
show to you that we have reaped such an ample harvest of 
public confidence.—(Loud cheering.) I have, during the 
greater part of my life, been engaged in the proposition of 
many things new, and can say from experience, that although 
it may be difficult to obtain the support of public opinion 
in the first instance, yet that where deserved it will wti- 


















mately be obtained. Therefore, had the degree of support 
which we have obtained, not answered our expectations so 
early as it has done, I should not have doubted of our being 
enabled ultimately to carry out the principles of the Society, 
knowing, as I do, that they are calculated largely to benefit 
the country and the industrious classes of the community.— 
(Cheers.) You have been pleased to couple, with the ex- 
pression of thanks to us, thanks to the medical officers like- 
wise. It would be unnecessary in me now to attempt to 
state more than the high opinion which we all entertain of 
the great and extreme value of their service (Hear, hear, 
and loud cheers.) To Mr. Woolhouse the greatest possible 
debt of gratitude is due, for his most laborious, skilful, and 
exact calculations. From the nature of the scheme itself, 
the calculations are necessarily most complex; and if there 
is any value in it, it is owing entirely to Mr. Woolhouse. 
The Institution has ground to pride itself on being able to 
obtain the services of that gentleman: in him they possess 
the highest mathematician in Europe.—(Cheers.) You have 
also passed a vote of thanks to the Secretary. Ican bear 
witness to his unremitting attention to his arduous duties, 
which call upon him at times to descend to the most minute 
details, and occupy him frequently many hours out of the 
ordinary course of business. This must necessarily be the 
case at the commencement of every institution; and sure I 
am that no one can discharge his duties better or more 
efficiently than Mr. Camroux.—(Loud cheers.) Mr. Jame- 
son has alluded to the plan of this Institution having been 
copied by other Societies—(Hear, hear.) 1 believe that 
since its commencement no less than forty new establish- 
ments have, more or less, taken up our principles, and all 
without the least acknowledgment. Ido not feel hurt or 
wounded by this.—(Hear, hear, hear.) It merely tends to 
demonstrate the value of our scheme; it shows the diree- 
tion that we are progressing in; and I am sure that those 
will do business with this institution who inquire into the 
particulars of it.—(Cheers.) So far from feeling hurt or 
wounded by the adoption of our principles by other Socie- 
ties, I consider all these adoptions only as so many adver- 
tisements of our scheme,—(Cheers)—and I will give them 
all the advantages they can possibly derive from it without 
any feelings of jealousy; and as the business to be trans- 
acted by such institutions as ours is as inexhaustible as 
human life itself, it is utterly impossible for any one Society 
to embrace the whole of it. The scope and object of the 
Society is a topic on which I should much like to address 
you, but I will not detain you now. The objects of our So- 
ciety are fully explained in our Prospectus, and have been 
already amply discussed. There is scarcely a newspaper in 
Great Britain or Ireland which has not taken part in this 
discussion. It has also attracted the attention of many 
eminent philanthropists. Pamphlets have been written on 
the subject, and lectures delivered; and one philanthropic 
gentleman, the Rev. Mr. Butler, of Nottingham, whom I 
had never seen until the other day, has been giving lectures 
at his own expense in different towns, for the purpose of 
explaining our scheme; and this without having any pecu- 
niary interest in our success, for he is not either a share- 
holder or an insurer, but actuated by pure motives of phil- 
anthropy.—(Loud cheers.) Allusion has been made in the 
Report to the operation now carrying on with regard to the 
reserved shares. As the Report was read in a rapid manner, 
I will endeavour to explain it to you. There are 31,000 
shares reserved. It is proposed to issue 8,000 of these ata 
premium of 1l/. per share. Any further increase of the 
guarantee capital of the Society is now wholly unnecessary, 
as the accruing premiums and investments from the insur- 
ances effected in the Society are much more than sufficient 
to meet any disbursement there can be called for. In the 
first year it is requisite to have a guarantee capital; but 
with the increase of business this antee becomes less 
and less necessary. The risk undertaken in the first instance 
by the first Proprietors of the guarantee is now over, but it 
is not fair to them to admit to an equal participation of 
profits new Proprietors, on the same terms, who have neither 
undertaken the first risks of the Society, nor partaken of the 
expenses of founding its business. It is therefore proposed, 
that the farther issue of shares should only be made at a 
premium commensurate with the advantages to be derived 
by those who enter into a business without risk, and with a 
profit already secured to them. The first issue of shares 
will extend to 8,000, and at a premium of 1/. for each share. 
The further issue will be made at an increased premium, 
justified by the success of the Society. My own private 
Opinion is, that from 50,0007. to G0,000/. will be realized on 
these reserved shares. This fund will be first appropriated 
to the liquidation of all expenses already incurred, and 
when the profits come to be divided, they will be without 
deduction, and be the same as if the Society had been carried 
on without any expense whatever. Beyond this, I believe 
there will be a large surplus, which it is intended to fund, 
and the income resulting therefrom will cover, in part, if 
not wholly, the future expenses of management, so that the 
entire profits may be divided amongst the Proprietors and 
the assured in their respective proportions. We shall be 
prudent in the issue of shares to those only who wish them 
for investment, and to grant them to those only who feel 
an interest in promoting the extension of the Society.— 
(Hear.) I have only now, on the part of myself, my col- 
leagues, and the officers of the Society, to return you our 
sincere thanks for the honour you have done us, and to 
express our hope that at our next meeting we shall lay 
before you a statement that will give youeven greater satis- 
faction than the present one.—(Loud cheers.) Before we 
go I have to propose a vote of thanks to the managers of 
Local Committees.—(Loud cheers.) 

The motion having been put, and carried unanimously, 

A. White, Esq. M.P., said, that as one of the Local Diree- 
tors of Sunderland, he begged to acknowledge the honour 
which had just been conferred on the Local Directors. He 
was seins to hear of the flourishing state of the Institu- 
tion, as he thought it was one which was likely to be of 
immense benefit to the whole of the United Kingdom 
(Loud cheers.) 

The meeting then separated. 
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Sp Command of Her Majesty. 


Messrs. HODGSON & GRAVES, Her Majesty's Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to announce 
the following 


IMPORTANT 


ENGRAVINGS. 





THE STATE PORTRAIT OF 


HER MAJESTY IN THE IMPERIAL DALMATIC ROBES, 


SEATED ON THE THRONE OF HOMAGE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Command, painted for Buckingham Palace by G. HAYTER, Esq., and engraved in Mezzotinto by H. T. RY ALL. 


This whole-length Portrait of Her Majesty in the Dalmatie Robes, seated in the Chair of Homage, is acknowledged by the Court, and every one who has had the pleasure of seeing 
the Picture, to be the most correct and perfect Portrait of Her Majesty, and altogether the most pleasing Picture ever painted. 


Price to Subscribers: Prints, 32. 3s. ; 


Proofs, 5. 5s.; Before Letters, 8/. 8s. 





THE CORONATION 


OF HER MAJESTY, 


From the grand Historical Picture painted by GEORGE HAYTER, Esq., Historical and Portrait Painter to the Queen. 


Containing PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY, ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY, TITE FOREIGN PRINCES, THE LADIES OF THE COURT, THE OFFICERS OF STATE, AND 
THE OTHER ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES ENGAGED IN THAT AUGUST CEREMONIAL. 
The Rooms of the Publishers were thronged with Royal and Noble Visitors during the few days this splendid Picture was exhibited, all of whom were pleased to express in the 


highest terms of commendation their approval of it as a work of Art. 
Works of modern times. 
Among the Subscribers are the names of Her Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness 


It was universally allowed to be the chef@euvre of the Artist, and will rank as one of the finest Historical 


Prince Albert, Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, and the whole of the Royal Family, many 


of the Continental Monarchs, the Illustrious Relatives of [ler Majesty, and a long list of the Peers of the Realm. 


“*This picture, without derogation to the many works by which Mr. Hayter is so advan- 
tageously known, must be considered the chef-d’wuvre, as it is the latest production of this 
distinguished artist. The importance of the event commemorated, the fidelity of the por- 
traiture, and the extraordinary skill displayed by the painter, combine to render it one of 
the most interesting productions of the present age.”—ZJleraid. 

“The picture is strictly an historical one, and painted with rigid adherence to the actual 
facts of the event which it depicts. The likeness of the Queen is excellent—those of the 
different members of the Royal Family are all equally so."—Times. 

“The gorgeousness of the entire scene, the engrossing presence of the most perfect female 


loveliness and elegance, the magnificent costumes of lords and ladies, the noble bearings 
of the former, the flower of England’s rank and chivalry, all contribute to facilitate that 
success which Mr. Hayter has so entirely met with.”"—Court Journal. 

‘This picture contains above sixty portraits, which Mr. Hayter has had the advantage 
of painting from actual sittings. They comprise persons of the highest rank in society, and 
are remarkable for the faithfulness of resemblance. Such a gallery of contemporary like- 
nesses of which the originals all had a share in the memorable ceremonial of the Coronation 
of her Majesty, cannot fail to secure for the engraving an unusually extended share of 
patronage.”"—Post. 


Present price to Subscribers: Prints, 42. 4s.; Proofs, 8/. 8s.; Proofs before Letters, 122. 12s. 





THE ROYAL 


MARRIAGE, 


From THE Historicat PicrurRE NOW PAINTING IN BuckIncHAM PaLacE, By GEORGE HAYTER, Esa. 

Containing the Portraits of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN and HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, and all the other Members of the Royal Family; His Serene Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha and Prince Ernest of Saxe Coburg Gotha; 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Officers of State, the lovely Bridesmaids, all the Ladies of Her Majesty's Court, and numerous other Ilustrious Personages. 

The Engraving will be upon the same important scale as that of Her Majesty’s Coronation, to which it will be in every respect a perfect companion ; thus forming two of the most 
splendid Engravings of moderns, and pictorially perpetuating the two most celebrated events in the reign of Mer Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 


DepicaTeD To His GracE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


THE MELTON HUNT. 


CoMPANION TO THE Royat Hunt. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by W. HUMPHREYS, from the very beautiful Picture painted 
by F. GRANT, Esq., for his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 


Prick To SUBSCRIBERS: 





THE Last Portrait oF His GRAcE 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


In his Robes as Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto by G. H. PHILLIPS, from the very beautiful Picture painted by 
R. P. BRIGGS, Esq. R.A., for the Right Hon. the Earl of Eldon. 
Price To SUBSCRIBERS: 
Prints 
Proofs 
Before Letters, with Autograph 





NOW READY. 
The authentic Portrait of His Royal Highness 


PRINCE ALBERT OF SAXE COBURG, 


FroM THE VERY BEAUTIFUL PICTURE PAINTED AT THE PALACE OF GoTHA, 
By GEORGE PATTEN, Esq. A.R.A., Portrait Painter by Special Appointment to His Royal Highness. 


The Plate is exactly the same size as the very popular Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty, from Mr. Sully’s Picture, to which it will form a perfect companion, and it is 
engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto, by C. E. WAGSTAFF, Esq. 


Prints, 1/. ls.; Proofs, 27. 2s.; 


India Proofs, 32. 3s. ; 


Before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


“< By Her Majesty's command, Mr. George Patten, A.R.A. attended at Buckingham Palace, upon his return from Gotha, with his Portrait of His Serene Highness Prince Albert of 
Saxe Cobourg, with which Her Majesty was most graciously pleased to express her unqualified approval.”—Court Circular, Jan. 18th. 





THE 


ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 


INCLUDING 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAITS OF HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT, 
Painted by R. B. DAVIS, Esq., and engraving in the finest style of Mezzotinto by F. BROMLEY. 


Prints, 3/7. 3s.; Proofs, 52. 5s.; Before Letters, 6s. 6s. 


London: HODGSON & GRAVES, Printsellers and Publishers, by Appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen, 
and His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, PALL MALL. 
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